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Manchester, England | 
| Established 1830 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 
Cotton, Waste, Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. 


Sole Agent United States and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON > 


Room 1125—10 High Street Boston, (9) Mass. 


HIGH DURABILITY 
PRODUCTION AND 
HIGH SUPERIOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


The New Nasmith Patent Comber 


Twin Six 1922 Models Single Six 
The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


Advantages of the two-sided machine are: 

(1) Economy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and straps. 

(2) Great reduction in the distance traversed daliy by the operative. 
(3) Setting all done while standing upright, in full light, in front of each machine. 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. 


Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


The 


Liberty Knotter 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern product 
made for Southern mills by Southern people, who 
know the requirements and have provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Write for Information . 


Mill Devices Co. | Durham, N.C. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


“Fair” is not. 
Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


~ 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production that 
would get a great deal more if they -heard -the whole story 
of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 3 


-Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing preparations, 

are the results of years of study and research in our textile lab- 
oratories. These products are proving themselves a positive 
aid to the production of the highest quality weaving—helping to 
secure a uniform size regain. ‘Daily performance in many promi- 
nent New England and Southern mills testifies to this. ’ 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users of these 
products. Let one of our experts show you in your plant how 
scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality weaving. 

No obligation. Write. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


SONNEBORN SONS.INC.. NEWYORK.NY. 
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Starch 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Dagie 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starohes, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
7 New York 


Southern Office: Greerviille, S. C. 
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Accidents Will Happen 


“Accidents will happen” unless you wisely provide 
against them before they occur with their attendant trouble 
and expense. 


‘By standardizing the use of 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


for all your floor cleaning you only follow the example of 


thousands of mill superintendents who wisely “leck the 
stable door before the horse escapes.”’ 


INDIAN IN DIAMOND 


And not alone are you insuring 
safe floors for the feet of your 
busiest and most active workers, 
but also your floors will be fault- 
lessly clean and sanitary at an 
expense far below what they have 
cost heretofore. 


Order from your supply man 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Prompt Deliveries 


Direct From the Works— 


E location of our plant at 
Saltville, Va., makes it the log- 
ical source of supply for all 
Southern consumers of Soda prod- 
ucts. 


Southern textile mills who use 
Mathieson Chemicals are assured 
of fresh materials and prompt de- 

liveries at a considerable saving in 
Saltville is located on the Norfolk & Western 


transportation charges. 
Railway, 37 miles from the line of the Southern | : 
Bristol, Va.cTenn. Let us serve you direct from the 


For all points in the South, freight differen- works in both carload and _less- 
tials are overwhelmingly in our favor over any than-carload quantities. 


other plant manufacturing soda products. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 43° STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 
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Bleaching Powder-SodaAsh 


Bicarbonate of Soda 
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Saving $2700 a year in wages alone 


for the Brandon Millis, Greenville, S. C. 


Says Mi. Hatch, Secretary: “Link-Belt Silent Chains and 
individual motors have increased the production of our 
spinning department 3% and saved us $2,700 a year in 
wages alone.” 


Further: “We now have 156,74 H. P. Link-Belt Silent 


Chain Drives on our spinning frames. In their five years 


of use they have cost practically nothing for repairs. There 
is no noticeable wear on either the pinions or the chains, 
in spite of steady operation. 


‘“Link-Belt Silent Chains stand up better than other makes 
we have used. The casings improve the operation. The 
manufacturers back up their equipment with good service.” 


Send for Data Book No. 125. Return the coupon. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York . Weetworth Bidg. Cleveland 329 Roekefetier Bidg Denver Lindrooth, Shubert & Co.. Boston Bide. 
Bootes or Be t 4210 Woodward Ave Louisville, Ky Prederick Wehle, 321 Starks Bidg. 
Fifth Ave Kaness City, Mo 306 Emhiret Bidg Atlanta Marietta St. 
St. Leuls . Central Nat'l Bank Bidg ttle 820 First Ave..5S.. New Orleans O. Hin, 504 Carondelet Bids 
Portiand, Ore 101 Piret Bt Birmingham. Ale. 8. L. Merrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bide 
os-Karre at’) ranctsaco 168 Second St Ch * 


163 N. Los Angeies Link - Beit Limited 
NEW YORK. Wootworth 


Teronto and Moatresi 
DALLAS, TEXRAS. 708 Main St. 


H. W. CALDWELL @ BON CO... CHICAGO 


“Thursday, October 48, 1923. 


[ 
| LINK-BELT COMPANY j 
#10 MICHIGAN AVENUE. CHICAGO 
{ Please send postpaid ~ Link-Belt Silent | 
Chain Data Book:No. 125. 
| Street | 
Town 
State 


RETURN THIS COUPON 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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You save time, costs, ‘seconds’ and space by 


putting finishing machinery in range 


Time 


) The fabric is started at one end of the range and runs 


continuously through from 6 to 20 operations without 
stoppage. 


Costs 


There is no handling from the time the goods are started 
until they are taken off. This besides saving labor costs— 


8 men doing the work of 12—also saves loss through 
machines running idle. 


“Seconds” 


Because the usual starting and stopping operations are 


eliminated the “seconds” which these operations produce 
are also eliminated. 


Space 


Because the necessity for handling between various 
machines is done away with, the machines themselves 
can be put fairly close together; even the space usually 
occupied by the operatives is no longer necessary. 


There appears to be no end of opportunity for concerns 
to put their finishing machinery in range and affect 
remarkable economies. We will be glad to work with you 


along this line and offer the facilities and experience of 


our organization towards this end. 


_H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


Canadian Representative: 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
W. J. Westaway Company 


Providence Office: 
Turks Head Building 


PHILADE LPHIA, PA. 


Greenville, S. C., Office: 
Masonic Temple Building 
Milton G Smith, Mgr. 
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Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., 
Detroit, Mich., ‘Harrisburg, Pa, Hartford, Conn., 
ark, N. 
land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, 
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HOUGHTON 


THE HOUGHTON LINE 


HE HOUGHTON LINE is 
a little publication mailed 
only to individuals on re- 
quest. 


It contains 24 pages of 
editorial matter, which is 
the expression of the per- 
sonal opinions of our President, Chas. E. 
Carpenter. Not one word of these editorials 
refers to the Houghton Products, and they 
seldom refer to technical subjects. 


It is rarely that a reader agrees with all 
of Mr. Carpenter’s opinions and it sometimes 
happens that some reader disagrees with all 
of them. They are upon topics in general, 
likely to interest those not afraid of an idea. 


There are also 24 advertising pages, which | 


are devoted to a HEART TO HEART TALK, 
by Mr. Carpenter, with the reader, on tech- 
nical subjects pertaining to the Houghton 
Products and their uses. This Talk is highly 
instructive and interesting. 


The HOUGHTON LINE is not a house 
organ, in the sense that house organs are 
usually understood, but a publication so 
unique that over 95,000 practical mill and 
shop men are upon the mailing list, at their 
own request. 


The HOUGHTON LINE is completed in 
every detail within the Houghton organiza- 
tion. By that we mean that the copy is 
created by Mr. Carpenter outside of business 
hours and away from his office; the composi- 
tion is done upon our own Monotype ma- 
chine; the printing is effected on three of our 
own large cylinder presses and the binding is 
accomplished in our own bindery. 

The influence of the editorial pages has 


become so great that the HOUGHTON LINE 
has been the subject of editorial comment by 
such well-known publications as The Ameri- 
ean Magazine, Printers’ Ink,’ System, The 
Printing Art, and the leading publications 
devoted to advertising, and it is largely and 
generally quoted and commented upon by 
the daily press and technical press through- 
out the industrial nations of the world. 

The annual appropriation to cover the ex- 
pense of publishing the HOUGHTON LINE 
is $100,000. 

Any regular subscriber to the Southern 


Textile Bulletin may receive the HOUGH-: 


TON LINE regularly by filling out the cou- 
pon below. 

We want to warn you, “however, that Mr. 
Carpenter’s editorials are fearless and will 
more than likely differ from your viewpoints 
on many subjects. But, it has been our ex- 


perience that in these days of broadminded- 


ness, most folks like to read opinions which 
differ from their own. 

Mr. Carpenter welcomes unlimited criti- 
cism of his editorials and you can have the 
fun of writing him what you think of his 
editorials where you take — to his 
opinions. 

Take our advice and get on The LINE 
Mailing List. 


COUPON 


Name of Individual— 
Name of Mill 
Position of Individual. 
Street and Number — 
Town and State 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. 
8 Courtland St. 
Phone: Watinut 2067 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Box 81 
1990 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., 


. 


Oils and Leathers for the teas ‘the Textile Industry Jp 


Buffalo, N. Y¥. Cincinnati, 
indianapolis, Liad., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., 
Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonc Temple 418 N. Srd St. 
Phone 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


0O., Cleveland, O., Davenport, ta., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Thursday, 


Denver, Col., 


England, ire- 


October 18, 1923. 
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Morning Session, Friday, October 12, 1923 


The first session of the regular semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association was called to order at 10 o’clock 
A. M. on Friday, the 12th day of October, 1923, in the Assembly 
Hall of Hotel Richmond, in the City of Augusta, Ga., by Mr. 
G. A. Franklin, of Augusta, Ga., General Local Chairman of 
Arrangements. 

Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta, Ga.): Gentlemen, the meeting 
of the Southern Textile Association will now come to order. The 
meeting will be opened with prayer by Dr. Grace. 

. Invocation was offered by Dr. E. L. Grace, Pastor First Bap- 
tist Church, Augusta, Ga. : 

Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta, Ga.): Gentlemen, the man, 
who will deliver the address of welcome, I first met when he was 
a boy. He was then a cotton mill worker. He was a big-footed, 
big-mouthed, mischievous boy. Fortunately. for him, he had a 
good father and a good mother. He grew up in this community, 
and developed into a big-hearted, brainy, Christian gentleman. 
He is known by all of this community, and all who know him, 
love him and. respect him. I am pleased to introduce to you 
Judge A. L. Franklin, of our City. _ (Applause.) 

| ADDRESS OF WELCOME | 
(By Judge A. L. Franklin, Judge * Richmond Superior Court, Augusta, 
a. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I certainly appreciate those very 
kind and generous remarks of introduction. I am afraid, however, that 
these remarks in their fullness and generosity have been uttered by 


reason of the fact that he is a relative of mine. I doubt whether he. 


acknowledges it, but he is. (Laughter.) : | | 
I have a little address of welcome, that is not written, and I know 


‘you are all going to enjoy it because it is so very, very short. I certainly 


repoice that an aggregation of men such as you are have been able to 
get together in this Association. The most of you are good looking, in 
fact all of you except a few of the bald-headed ones. The most of you 
also look like you have got good sense. That sometimes you don't find 
in these meetings, that is, you don't find all that in all meetings and 
aggregations of people. It is just in and through such folks as you are 
that we are able to solve the problems that confront you, and not only 
you, but the problems, which confront our common country, and espe- 
cially so at this time because we, agriculturally, industrially, socially 
and otherwise are right now in a transition. It takes all of the best 
there is in all people in all walks of life to solve correctly and right- 
eously these great problems. 
Now you think, and 1 think too sometimes, ,that things are a little 
hard, and are not going altogether as we would like it in our respective 
communities. You sometimes feel discouraged, and feel like getting out 
and moving, but is just as bad at the place where you are going. That 
reminds me of a darkey who was living next to a river, which had a 
bridge across it, that you had to pay toll to cross. An old man came 
down to him one day and said: “Uncle John, I would like to borrow a 
nickel. I am broke, and I would like to get across the ferry.” The old 
negro replied: “Boss, you say you is broke?” He replied: “Yes, I am, 
Uncle John.” “Well, Boss, I ain't gwine to lend that nickel to you, for a 
broke man is just as well off on one side of the river as the other.” 
Laughter.) So it is with us. Let’s stay at home. It is our loyal duty 


to stay at home and work out our own problems as God has given us > 


the light, and then we will be happy in the effort, if we don't get very 
far in the solution of the problem. 


Now, it is néedless to say you are welcome here. You knew you 
were welcome before you came, but it is customary to have a little 
address of welcome, and I want to welcome you to our large and spa- 
cious city. You see what we have got here—plenty of good sunshine. 
We have this weather the year round. We have got one of the biggest 
hospitals in the country. If you don’t feel well, you can go to the 
hospital whi'e you are here. We have also got a big jail and a police 
barracks. Use them at will. (Laughter:) We will have the baseball 
returns here from the World's Series beginning at 2 o'clock today al 
the Masonic Temple. You can have them, too. 

A good town does not necessarily depend upon the large buildings 
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that you have, or any other. one material thing in the city. The good- 
ness of your city and the bigness of your city or your town, from which 
you come, doesn't necessarily depend upon the business houses that 
you have in it, but the bigness, my friends, of any city or town depends 
entirely upon the spirit that animates the people that go to make up 
that town. (Applause. ) When you have in your various communities 
such men as I think that you are, with that spirit of righteousnéss in 
your bosoms, the spirit of gentleness, for giveness, loyalty and service, 
you have got a big town and a big city. Truly “Ye are the salt of the 
earth,” and the ones upon whom the community at large depend for 
guidance, for direction, and for inspiration. 

And on behalf of the City of Augusta I want to welcome you, and 
hope that, when you get worried and tired of the place in which you 
now live, you will come to Augusta to live, because in it I feel that you 
will find hearts and souls as big and as light and as full of sunshine as 
we have in the weather of today. I wish for you a very happy Conven- 


tion, and a very prosperous one, and a very enlightening one and a 
very profitable one. 


I thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta. Ga.): I have got a few an- 
nouncements to make, and then I will turn the meeting over to 
the President here, Mr. James A. Chapman, Jr., of Inman, South 
Carolina. There will be a barbecue at Carmichael’s Club this 
afternoon, and those of you who have cars, I want you to use 
them, and load your cars up before you go out there. Those of 
you who have not cars, we will furnish cars for. We will see 
that everybody gets out there. There will be tickets passed 
around’ amongst you in the Hall. 

Now, the town, as far as I know, is open to you. The only 
places hard to get into would be the police barracks or the jail. 
The balance of our attractions you can get into easily. We will 
be glad to have you visit the mills we have here to see what we 
are doing here in Augusta. We have, in addition to the cotton 
mills, two or three iron works, and other industries, and the 
Lombard Iron Works has issued an invitation to the delegates 
here to visit their works and see what they are doing. There 
will be invitations passed around to visit the Augusta-Aiken 
Power Plant. | 

Hoping that each and every one will have a good time while 
here, I am now going to turn the meeting over to President 


Chapman. 


‘FORMAL OPENING OF THE MEETING 
(By President James A. Chapman, Jr., of Inman, S. C€.) 


Gentlemen: The meeting will now please come to order. Mr. 
A. B. Carter is to respond to the Address of Welcome, and I am 
sure he needs no introduction to you. So, A. B., it is up to you. 
(Applause. ) 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


(By Mr. A. B. Carter, Secretary Southern Textile Association, 
Gastonia, N. C.) 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: You know Marshall Dilling called me 
yesterday or day before, and said that he had engaged two or three 
different ones to respond to this Address of Welcome, and they had, 
each and all of them, fallen down on it. I am the only paid man in this 
organization, and of course I couldn't refuse; so I was forced to respond 
to the Address of Welcome. | 3 

Judge Franklin, we accept your advice, and your hospitality. We 
accept all the courtesies you have extended, and we will investigate 
the ruling of the Federal Judge, while we are here, and see if it is valid. 
(Laughter.) 

Augusta is a wonderful place. You know I| was talking to Mr. 
Franklin yesterday about the city, including Horse Creek Valley, which 
you claim except on election day. You have 371,000 spindles, and you 
have had. that many. for about 40 years. The facts of the matter is that 
I don't think there have been many additions in Augusta in the last 40 
years. I remember 25 or 30 years ago there was a friend of mine, who 
was running a mill, and he told me that his grandfather grew up in a 
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mill in Augusta, and his family dates back to 1604; so it must be quite 
an old manufacturing town. 

We are glad to be here. We like Augusta, and we are going to énjoy 
ourselves. You know David Clark is always throwing off on the boys, 
and a little while ago he said he was going to have the pictures, or 
photos, of the Textile Salesmen taken. He asked me for my picture, 
but I didn’t give it to him, but later a fellow snapped me anyhow, and 
took my picture, and he wrote me up. I wrote what I wanted published 
myself, but Dave changed it. One thing he said was that I was raised 
down in Bynum, North Carolina, in Chatham County, and that the town 
was the same as it was when I was born except that they had a new 
concrete bridge. They did have a new bridge there as a matter of facet. 
A little while back I went back to the old place, and most all of you 
‘boys like occasionally to go back to your old haunts and look around. 
Most all of these boys were raised in the country. So I went back to 
the old place. They have a new concrete bridge, but I wanted my 
memory to wander back into the old days, and I walked across the old 
bridge, and took a drink of water from the little spring close by that 
had cooled the lips of Lee and Jackson. Then I wandered on to the old 
blacksmith shop, where they used to shoe the horses and mules. Then 
I went on up to the little country store, which had one country clerk 
who weighed the meat, and measured the calico, and dished out all the 
necessities of life. A little further on there was the little old cotton 
mill where I was raised. I went up there, and from there I went to 
the little cottage where I used to live. The same flowers were there, 
planted by my mother’s own hands. I brushed the cobwebs from the 
window, and peeped through the blinds, and it took me back to the day 
when my mother used to tuck my little hands under the cover. Most 
of these boys have all come up from, these humble surroundings. Of 
course, we control the mills (Laughter). We admit that. They couldn't 
get along without us. 1 used to run a cotton mill in Georgia, and it is 
running today, too. It hasn't gotten into the hands of a receiver yet. 

We are glad to be here. We accept ull of your hospitality, and I 
want to say to you, gentlemen, that you have never entertained a finer 
bunch of men. (Applause.) 


President Chapman: There has arisen the necessity of chang- 
ing this printed program just a little bit. If any of you have 
had any experience in getting up a program, you think you have 
got it fixed, and then you have not got it fixed. That is what 
happened in this case. 


We will now have the Report of the Carding-Spinning Discus- 
sion at the meeting of Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, 
held in Atlanta on March 13, 1923, by Mr. J. Walter Hames, 
Superintendent Exposition Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Report of Carding-Spinning Discussion Meeting of Textile Operating 

Executives of Georgia, Held in Atlanta, Ga., on March 18, 1923 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Southern Textile Association: It 
was suggested by Mr. Dilling that, inasmuch as the Southern Textile 
Association has held no meetings of its Carding and Spinning divisions 
since the semi-annual meeting in Asheville, that it might be interesting 
to have at the meeting this morning a short resume of the discussion 
on these subjects, that was held several months ago in Atlanta by the 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia. 

We are very glad to comply with Mr. Dilling’s request to present 
this report and do so in the hope that as a result some helpful discus- 
sion will take place here this morning. When the reading of the report 
is finished, in the absence of Mr. J. O. Corn, of Columbia, 5, C., the 
Chairman of the Carding Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
the meeting will be turned over to Mr. 0. D. Grimes, of Milstead, Ga., 
to conduet the discussion. | 

In this report we shall give only a summary of the more important 
points brought up and the discussion thereon—but it might be said in 
passing that the entire day was full of interesting discussions; and on 
behalf of every operating executive in Georgia you are hereby extended 
« most cordial invitation to meet with us at any of our future meetings, 
in which you are interested. We shall be very glad to have you come 
and take part in the discussion. 

The first question brought up at our discussion meeting was the 
subject of the vertical or Crighton opener, It developed that out of 
about 506,000 spindles replying to our questionnaire, 264,578 were al 
that time—the meeting was in March—using this type of opening equip- 
ment: one mill of 35,252 spindles was using it in triple tandem; 111,878 
spindles were using it in double tandem, and the remaining 117,468 
spindles used it singly. 


Opinion as to the use of grid bars and perforated screens seemed to’ 


be about evenly divided—due in large part, no doubt, to the different 
types of goods made—as 145,878 spindles used grid bars and the remain- 
der indicated the use of perforated screen. 

The Carding meetings of the Southern Textile Association have 
developed discussion, which indicated a widespread use of this equip- 
ment in the Carolinas, and we should have some good discussion on it 
this morning, as there has been sufficient time for exhaustive tests to 
be made regarding it. 

At the Georgia meeting nothing but expressions of commendation 
were made concerning the vertical or Crighton opener. Reports stated 
that with it a mill is enabled to extract more foreign matter, and fly 
dirt, sand, motes, elc., which previously went into the pickers and in 
some parts to the cards, and several reported an ability to reduce the 
speeds of the beaters in the picker room with a resultant reduction of 
beats per inch after installing the openers. Increases in breaking 
strength of yard were also reported. Mr. Wiseman, of Augusta, running 
the openers in triple tandem, spoke highly of them with regard to the 
amount of waste taken out, and the better cleanliness of his cotton 


-(Applause.) 
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resulting. He said they had been able to reduce the beats per inch on 
the pickers from 60 to about 38. 

One man reported difficulty with the Crighton opener curling one 
and a quarter inch stock, stating that he had to dispense with the 
machine because of it. If amyone here this morning can give any infor- 
mation on that point, we hope you will do so in the discussion to follow 
this report. 

In the discussion of the next question, regarding means for mixing 
roving and scavener waste back into the regular stock, one man de- 
scribed an arrangement for spraying a solution on the waste before it 
is returned into the machine in the regular manner. The idea of this 
proposition is that the cotton in the waste, having already passed 
through several attenuating processes, has had drawn out of it some of 
its natural tendency to curl and cling together; and it is with the 
purpose of restoring some of this natural curl that this system was 
equipped on the waste machine. The principle of the idea is to have a 
six or seven-ineh flannel covered roller mounted above the delivery 
apron of.the waste machine. This roller revolves slowly in a thin 
solution of soap and caustic and above the flannel roller is placed a 
rapidly revolving cylindrical brush. The flannel covered roller carries 
up from the trough a thin film of the solution, and this is sprayed on 
to the cotton in a fine spray by the brush. These two rollers are 
operated by connections onto the regular gearings of the machine. 
After the waste is sprayed in this manner, it is put in a closed bin and 
allowed to remain for five days to allow the soap solution to thoroughly 
blend in the cotton. An increase in breaking strength was reported as 
a result. 

The advisability of using humidifiers in the opener room was next 
discussed, and it might be helpful and interesting to bring out some 
thought on this line this morning. Opinion on this matter seemed 
somewhat divided, and it appeared that this question is dependent to a 
large extent upon local conditions. Mr. Franklin reported that by using 
humidifiers in the picker room, he secures a firmer lap. Mr. Heymer, 
of Columbus, stated that he installed two atomizer heads over the 
finisher pickers and secured good results in the reduction of statie elec- 
tricity at the cards. If might be well also this morning to discuss the 
use of humidifiers in the card room. 

Beater speeds were next discussed, and it was the consensus of 
opinion that low beater speeds produced the best results. A majority 
of the men present reported they were beating 20 beats and under on 
the breakers. Several experiences of good results secured by reducing 
beater speeds were related, a number indicating that this was made - 
possible by the installation of the vertical of Crighton opener. 

The discussion on the use of ball bearings on picker aprons devel- 
oped satisfaction on the part of those who had experimented here, 
=" in a more even pull, a longer life for the apron, and more even 
aps. | 

Opinions as to the causes of uneven lengths of laps were given. Mr. 
Thomason, of Palmetto, stated that he had reduced his length variations 
by keeping the chokes out of the loggerheads on the pickers. The 
Chairman reported a suggestion to take the leather off the friction shoe 
and countersink the lever and insert cork to alleviate this difficulty. 

Heavy lap—long draft versus light lap—short draft cardings was 
discussed briefly, the preference being in favor of the latter. 

Light grinding of ecards and frequent seemed to be the preference in 
the discussion on this point. Card settings were also discussed, but we 
will not touch upon them here. The next point was that of card drafts 
and. while most of the men seemed to be using a short draft, Mr. Jones. 
of Augusta, reported he had once used a draft of 150 without injurious 
effects, and Mr. Brook, of Greensboro, said he had satisfactorily gone 
up to 125. | 

Spinning Discussion 
Short draft on spinning was recommended in the discussion on this 
point. One man said that with shorter draft he had found an increase 
of seven or eight pounds in breaking strength on 13s, using a spinning 
draft of eight. 
| Filling wind for warp yarn was next taken up, and everyone discuss- 
ing it spoke in jts favor, reporting the use of less twist, higher speed, 


_ and increased production, increased breaking strength and more yarn 


on the bobbin. Now that the mills have had more time to experiment 


with this we should particularly like to have discussion on experiences 
with this at this meeting. 


Among the other subjects taken up were the waxing of spinning 
bands or tapes, the relative merits of band and tape driven spinning 
running warper drums backwards or forwards, and other points, but we 
shall conclude this report here, to allow you fellows to discuss things 
yourselves. This report was intended merely as a “sparker” for dis- 
cussion on your part, and we want you to feel free to discuss any of 
the points brought up here, or to ask any questions of your own. 


President Chapman: We will now turn the meeting over to 
Mr. Oscar D. Grimes, Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Southern Textile Association, to lead the discussion. We 
would like to ask you to please rise and give your name and the 


mill you represent, so that we can get it down, when anyone 
speaks. 


Discussion 
(Led by Mr. O. D. Grimes.) 
Gentlemen, if those of you who are in the rear will come up 
to the front, I am sure you can hear better. You can use your 


pleasure about it, of course, but I know from experience sitting 
in the back of the audience a number of times, that you cannot 
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always understand what is said. You miss a good bit of the 
discussion by remaining back there. 

Gentlemen, we have 15 minutes for this discussion. We have 

got to discuss all the card room and spinning room in 15 minutes. 
So we will have to hustle. Are there any questions that anyone 
wants to ask to. begin with? If not, we can probably start with 
the opening of the cotton, and go right straight on through. 
We open a day’s supply, lay it all down on the floor, 36 bales of 
cotton. We feed it through the bale-breaker, and from there we 
feed it into a hopper to the picker room. We find we get a better 
mix of cotton. The green cotton this Fall has not given us any 
trouble about ageing. I have seen the time when I have had 
some trouble along this line. I have run a great deal of green 
cotton, and IJ attributed it to the ageing room. Have you had any 
experience along that line? What do you do with green cotton 
when you get it? We have got cotton in our mill that smells 
musty when we open it up, and it has to be dried. What do you 
do with it? 

Mr. J. H. Howarth (Assistant Supt., Lanett, Ala.): We open 
as much. as we can, and keep it open as long as we can. We run 
about 140 bales a day. I cannot open it all. The first thing I do 
is to cut all the ties on top, and let it spread out as far as it will, 
and let it stay that way until I want to use it.. Then I try to 
open up as much as I can. We open up one or two days ahead, 
and get it opened up as far as we can. 

Mr..0. D. Grimes: You have no trouble? 

Mr. Howarth: No, sir. We open 25 bales at a time and use 
out of each bale. 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: 

Mr. Howarth: No. 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: You don’t believe in that? 

Mr. Howarth: Yes,Ido. I believe the only way to run cotton 
is with an ageing bin. You get better results. I believe that’s 
right, but when you run 820 bales a week, you can’t well do it. 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: Mr. Phillips, what do you do? 

Mr. W. L. Phillips (Social Circle, Ga.): We have a room large 
enough to accommodate a week’s supply. We run this through 


Do you use any ageing bins? 


our opener, and drop it into the picker room. We put enough 


over on one side to run a day, and while using that, we fill up 
the other side. When starting off new cotton, the new cotton is 
so much better than the old, and our breaking strength has 
gone up 12 pounds, and we were enabled to take out two teeth 
of twist on the spinning. I think it runs 50 per cent better. [ 
think this year’s cotton is Prooe better than any we have had 
for three years, 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: 
present? I have found it so at my mill. 


Mr. T. A. Hightower (Supt., Addison Mills, Edgefield, S. C.): 
It has been my experience that it is a mistake to run new cotton 
exclusively. I have always found it best to have as much old 
cotton on hand as possible and mix it 50-50. It gives you less 


trouble. New cotton run alone will always give you trouble, but | 


if: you mix it in the proportion of half or one-fourth and one- 
third, it will give you better results. | 
Mr. O. D. Grimes: That is a fine idea, if you are running 
around September or the first of October, but we Superintend- 
ents cannot buy the cotton, and we have to depend on the man- 
agers to buy the cotton, and they run all the oid cotton out, and 


we have to do the best we can. So if you can do that, you are 
fortunate. 


Let’s go on to the vertical opener. Are any of you interested 
in the vertical opener? lt has been discussed time and again 
amongst us. I have trouble with my vertical opener curling my 
cotton. I feed 10,000 pounds of cotton through the vertical 
opener, and | have trouble with it curling the cotton. I| run the 
beater 690 R. P. M. Can anyone tell me how to stop that cur!l- 
ing? If there is anybody, whose vertical opener does not cur! 
the cotton, tell me about it. Can anybody do that? 

Well, if we are not interested in vertical openers, how about 


evenness? I have not been able to eliminate my intermediate 
pickers and get an even lap. lf anybody else can do that, I 
would like to know how to do that. 

I must necessarily hit this thing in high places. I want to 
suggest that those who get the most benefit from these meet- 
ings are the ones who taik. I guess it looks like I am going to 
get the most benefit because I reckon I will do the most talking. 


Mr. O. D. Grimes: I don’t know enough of you to personally 
call on you. How about you, Bob (Thomason)? Do you run 
intermediate and eveners both? 
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New York, N. Y. 


A thin boiling starch for sizing 


yarns and fabrics 


Free from all impurities and foreign material, Douglas 
Crown Starch is especially adapted for sizing yarns and 
fabrics. Unlike the ordinary method, Douglas Crown Starch 
is manufactured by a special process. First it is refined, 
then dried in a large rotary Vacuum driers under low tem- 
perature, thus eliminating crustings and cooked particles. 


It is a refined thin boiling starch—essentially the most 
perfect textile starch made. 


Backed by years of successful use. You will appreciate 


its superior working quality. 
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full line of starches—all made by our special process. 
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anal W. R. Thomason (Supt., Palmetto, Ga., Cotton Mills): 
0, sir. 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: Do you get an even lap? 

Mr. Thomason: Wet get about an even lap. Our laps vary 
some. I never run a picker that it don’t vary some. 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: How much variation do you have yard 
for yard? 

Mr. W. R. Thomason: I have about sometimes as high as 
one ounce on a 16-ounce lap, running about one-half ounce over 
and one-half-ounce under standard. That’s as good as I have 
been able to do on a picker. I have two finishers of H. & B. 
make and one of Kitson, but I have never been able to get a 
perfectly even lap either with intermediates or without them. 
Of course, the more doublings we get does help the evenness; I 
have never been able to cut out drawing and get as even a 
number. 


Mr. O. D. Grimes: What weight lap do you run? 

Mr. Thomason: Sixteen-ounce. 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: I think if that varies only one-sixteenth, 
you are doing well. 

Mr. Thomason: That’s about as bad as i have had it. 
long and short lap on the pickers there, and I had to go down to 
my brake shoe and logger heads to fix it. There are a whole lot 
of fellows who worry about the lap varying a half a pound, when 
they may be having two or three yards variation in the length 
of their lap. What started me was a discussion read in Cotton 
that took place at a meeting in Anniston, Alabama, uz ww ut 
evenness of lap. After reading this I worked on everything | 
had, and fortunately I found that my logger-heads were doing 
the greatest damage. My laps varied three yards, making a 
16-ounce lap, though the laps might weigh out the same. That 
was the biggest thing—the length of the laps—and instead of 
trying to work the eveners to make an even lap, I tried to make 
the yardage uniform also. I make a 40-yard lap. 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: You found it made the a of laps 
vary? 

Mr. Thomason: Yes, and I went to sesetanmeiiaie: and after 
I read about this discussion in Anniston, Alabama, I went to 
work and located my trouble. 
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Mr. QO. D. Grimes: Then you attribute your better laps to 


more experience? 

Mr. Thomason: That’s it exactly. 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: I expect we men don’t give our picker 
rooms enough attention. I expect on the basis of a real fair 
pair of scales we would find that we were in pretty bad shape. 

Mr. Mullen, can you tell us about your picker room? Do you 
use humidifiers in your picker room? 

Mr. T. W. Mullen (Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N.C.): I never tried them in the Roanoke Rapids Mill. I don’t 
think we have ever tried them. 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: How about you, Mr. Digby? 


Mr. T. J. Digby (Supt., Oakland Mills, Newberry, S. C.): I 
have never seen any humidifiers in the picker room. 


Mr. O. D. Grimes: How about you, Mr. Gibson? 


Mr. W. H. Gibson, Jr. (Union, S. C.): We have humidifiers 
in our picker room, also in the opener room, and also in the card 
room. We would not attempt to run the mill without having 
humidifiers in the picker room. We get better results all the 
way through. We get a firmer lap. — 

Mr. Gibson: No, sir, 

Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta, Ga.): Mr. Gibson, do I under- 
stand you carry a relative humidity of 50 per cent in your picker 


room? 
Mr. Gibson: Yes. 
Mr. O. D. Grimes: 
your picker room? 
Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta): We did have them at one 
time. I think humidifjers are very good in your picker room. 
We get a firmer lap in our picker room by having humidifiers. 


Mr. O. D. Grimes: How many use humidifiers in the picker 
room? Hold up your hands. (Several held up their hands}. 
Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta): We are changing our whole 
mill over, and we expect to put them back in there. We have 
not finished the changing. We have not thrown them out, and 
we expect to put them back in the picker room. 
Mr. O. D. Grimes: I use humidifiers in my picker room, but 


Mr. Franklin, don’t you use humidifiers in 
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“TI know as I go 
my answer 
is correct.”’ 


IGURES mean calculations. 
costly if not RIGHT the first time. 


All of your figure-work involves some form of 
calculation. Im your ledger accounts and other 
work, there are many additions and subtractions. 
Invoices, discounts, payrolls, tax reports, averages, 
percentages, statistics are the results of calculations 
—all offering the chance for error. 
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rungs of his high stool and laboriously tackled long 
“TOWS 3 figures, the calculating machine had not 
arrived. 


To-day, no well organized business would attempt 
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Harold J. Gross, James H. Hurley and E. Tudor Gross, Auctioneers 


994TH AUCTION SALE 


The Property formerly of 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
-MORSE MILLS, Inc. 


on the Quinebaug River 


PUTNAM, CONNECTICUT 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24TH, 1923 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25TH, 1923 


Commencing at 10:30 o’clock A. M., each day, on the premises, and 
continuing in order numbered in catalogue until all lots 
scheduled for each day have been sold. 


Consisting of 


2 PARCELS of REAL ESTATE——2 


THE POWHATAN .. MILL—Land, Buildings and Power 
Plant 


THE MORSE MILL—Land, Buildings and Power Plant 
1990—LOTS of COTTON MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT—1990 
(The equipment of a 34,000 spindle mill) 


PARCEL NO. 1—THE POWHATAN MILL 


THE LAND fronts 300 ft. on Providence St., 353.4 ft. on Mohegan 
St., about 500 feet on Quinebaug River; area 78,550 sq. feet. on 
THE MILL, brick, 5 stories, 191x68 ft.; picker house addition, brick, 
4 stories and basement, 69 and 58x41 ft.; engine house addition, 
brick, one story. and basement, 25x29 ft.; brick stair tower on front 
and brick elevator tower on rear; 4500 gallon tank in stair tower, 
also tank in elevator tower: boiler house, brick, one story, 43x23 
ft., with ell, 23x13 ft.; cotton house, brick, one story and basement 
93x33 ft.; waste house, frame, one story and attie, 30x22 tt.; oil 
house, frame, one story, 15x20 ft.. The buildings are equipped with 
sprinkler system, steam heating plant, electric lighting system, and 
Eco watchman system. 
Privilege of taking 1,000,000 gallons of water daily from Quinebaug 
River. 


PARCEL NO. 2—THE MORSE MILL 


THE LAND fronts 600.16 ft. on Church St., 150 ft..on Providence 
St.. about 1000 ft. on Quinebaug River; area, 154,870 sq. feet. 
THE MILL. stone, 5 stories, 169x48 ft.; picker house addition, 3 
stories, 58x37 ft.: cloth house, connecting, frame, 1 story, 32x22 ft.; 
stair tower: office building, one story, attic, frame, 60x22 ft.; store- 
house, No. 3, 2 stories, attic and ‘basement, frame, 70x30 ft.; 
smithy, one story, frame, 34x22 ft.; storehouse, No. 1, 1 story and 
basement, 72x24 ft; portion of wheelhouse, machine shop and belt 
house: engine house, brick, one story and basement, 33x14 ft.; 
boiler house, tinned, 1 story, 36x20 ft.: wagon shed, 25x20 ft.; barn 
No. 1, 2 stories and basement, frame, 64x25 ft.; barn No. 2, 1 story, 
scaffold and basement, 36x20 ft., with addition; waste house, frame, 
i story and scaffold, 34x24.ft. 
The buildings are equipped with steam heating plant, sprinkler 
system, electric lighting system, Eco watchman system, : 
Privilege of taking 1,000,000 gallons of water daily from the Quine- 
baug River. | 

Immediately after the Sale of the Real Estate will be sold 


1990—-LOTS of COTTON MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT—1990 
Including: 13 Kitson and Atherton pickers; 78 Whitin 40" flat 
revolving cards: 60 deliveries Saco-Lowell drawing; 24 deliveries 
Whitin drawing; 6 Providence Machine Co. slubbers; 10 Providence 
Machine Co. 10x5 intermediates; 3 City Machine Co. intermediates, 
9x5; 8 Saco-Pettee fly frames 8x4; 28 Providence Machine Co. and 
City Machine Co. fine fly frames 7x3%; 121 Fales & Jenks and 
Whitin spinning frames: 3 Draper spoolers; 5 Whitin spoolers; a) 
Hopedale 54” warpers; 3 Draper 54” warpers; 1 Lowell Machine 
Shop double cylinder slasher; 1 Saco-Lowell double cylinder 
slasher; Barber warp-tying machine, size 5 E; 2 Lyon bobbin- 


stripping machines; 800 Whitin and Colvin looms, of which 558. 


have electric warp stop motion, 375 have Hopedale automatic 
attachments, and 243 have Stafford 20-harness dobby heads; com- 
plete outfit of shafting, hangers and pulleys; two complete ma- 
chine shop outfits; about 8000 lbs. leather belting; 7 motors, 0 
volts, from 5 to 75 H. P.; seaies, trucks, spools, bobbins, supplies, 
machine parts, office equipment, ete. 

TO BE SOLD SEPARATELY, IN LOTS TO SUIT PURCHASER, TO 

THE HIGHEST BIDDERS WITHOUT LIMIT OR RESERVE. 


Send for descriptive catalogue- 


G. L. & H. J. Gross 


Real Estate and Insurance, 170 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
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our picker room is cut off entirely from the rest of the mills, 
and it takes a great number of humidifiers for it. Therefore, 
we cannot keep the humidity uniform because we do not have 
enough heads. Theoretically, I like humidifiers in the picker 
room and also in the cloth room because you can keep a uniform 
percentage of regain throughout the whole mill, your waste 
would run more uniform, and you would always have a standard 


percentage of regain. Mr. Cobb, do you run humidifiers in your 
picker room ? 


Mr. Cobb: We have had the picker room equipped with hu- 
midifiers at two mills where I have worked. We have found, 
when the cotton is real dry, and if it hasn’t got what we call pin 
trash in it, we can run the humidifiers and get excellent results, 
but when you get cotton that is real trashy, that has little fine 
trash, what we call pin trash, in it, it is very much harder to 
card the pin trash out of the cotton. You can’t get it all any- 
way, no matter how dry it is, but it is very hard to get your 
cloth to look as good with the humidifiers in the picker room, 
when you have got cotton with pin trash in it. We have an 
opening room that is a little bit out of the ordinary, inasmuch 
as we built another opening room beside the one that the mill 
originally had, and we open the cotton in one room, that is to 
be used—like we open today to be used tomorrow—and it is 
there through 24 hours. We use about 100 bales a day, 600 
bales a week. We open 100 bales in one opening room, and that 
is the opening for the following day. When we have trashy 
cotton, and we are making cloth, if there is any kick about trash 
in the cloth at all, we stop our humidifiers in the picker room. - 

Mr. O. D. Grimes: What is your gain in weight? 


Mr. Cobb: If in rainy humid weather the humidifiers are 


stopped, you still get more gain in weight than when running in 
dry weather. 


Mr. T. A. Hightower (Supt., Addison Mills, Edgefield, S. C.): 
What effect does it have on cleaning the cotton, Mr. Cobb? Does 
the humidifiers have any effect on cleaning the cotton? You 
have got to clean the cotton. You can probably get a firmer lap 
but the point is, does the humidifier help clean the cotton or 
not? 

Mr. Cobb: It works just the opposite. 


Mr. Hightower: Therefore, your objection is that the humidi- 
fiers in your picker room would not be desirable, because the 
picker room is for the specific purpose of cleaning the cotton? 


Mr. W. H. Gibson, Jr. (Union, S. C.): We take the opposite 
view, that, if you have not trash in your cotton, and it is dry, it 
will come more nearly going on with the cotton, but of course I 
am glad to hear the opposite view. 


Mr. Cobb: We take this view, as far as picking is concerned, 
but not carding. Dry trash will knock out in picking, but, when 
it comes to carding, our experience has been it is harder to clean. 


Mr. I. B. Grimes (LaGrange, Ga.): Well, what do you do 
when it rains? | 


Mr. Cobb: We cut them off. 


Mr. O. D. Grimes: Our time is up. There is one more ques- 
tion I want to ask. Have any of you seen this four-roll draft- 
ing that is being experimented with? The Bureau of Standards 
is experimenting with four-roll drafting. 

Question: On slubbers? 


Mr. O. D. Grimes: Yes, and on frames. You have seen re- 
ports probably. I guess reports of their tests were mailed 
around to all the mills. Did you ever see it in operation? (No 
response.) I think it is a good thing to investigate. I hope at 
our next meeting we will have a talk on that, if possible, from 
one of the members of the Bureau of Standards in Washington. 
I think it would be interesting for this Association to have it. 


Gentlemen, our time is up, and we have only covered the 
picker room in 15 minutes. We cannot go any further. 


President Chapman: Next is the report of Slashing-Weaving- 
Twisting Discussion Meeting of Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, held in Atlanta on September 18, 1923. This report is 
by Mr. George W. Hamilton, Vice-President and Superintendent 
Crown Cotton Mill, Dalton, Ga., and Mr. G. A. Franklin is going 
to read that report. | 

Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta, Ga.): Gentlemen, I have been 
somewhat active in this Georgia Operating Executives Associa- 
tion, and I am beginning to find out that I am “Steve himself.” 
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When there is a bad job to be done, and there is nobody else to 
do it, they put it over on me. 
This is the 


Report of Slashing-Weaving-Twisting Discussion Meéting of Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, Held in Atlanta, Ga., on 


September 18, 1923 

As we understand the program, this report is to be a supplement to 
the report of Chairman W. H. Gibson, Jr., on the Weaving Discussion 
Meeting of the Southern Textile Association at Shelby, N. ©., on Friday, 
August 24th, and Mr. Gibson is to lead the discussion to follow both 
reports. 

With this in mind, the following summary of the main points brought 
out in our meeting will be presented, bearing in mind the desire to 
eliminate any repetition of any discussion that developed ot Shelby, 
and possibly bringing out further thoughts that did not come up at that 
meeting. It must also be borne in mind that the fact that the Georgia 
mills, as a rule, manufacture goods of a coarser characier than those 


produced in the Carolina mills and that this may have same effect on. 


the type and character of the discussion. 

Our first discussion was with regard to the pereentage of size to be 
applied for good running weaving. While it was about agreed fhat this 
depended to a great extent upon the construction of the goods to be 
woven, and other factors, it seemed to be the consensus of opinion that 
around 9 to 12 per cent was the general practice, and that anything in 
excess of this might be “loading” the cloth. One man, Mr. Heymer. of 
Columbus, reported a considerable increase in production, however, hy 
the application of 14 per cent on 7s yarns. 

One interesting point, which might be further developed this morn 
ing; Was a question regarding whether any tests had been made to 
determine at what percentage of size the breaking strength failed to 
increase or began to decrease. One man said he gets the strongest yarn 
with from 7 to 9 per cent. That question was asked there, and that 
answer was given, but I am still in doubt as to whether the man that 
made this answer was referring to the breaking strength of the cloth 
or the yarn that went into the cloth. I have never been clear on that 
subject. I mention this’ in passing. 

The efficacy of using ball-bearing or positive driven slashes seems 
to depend upon the number of ends in the warp, that is, whether it is 
a light or heavy sheet, it developed from the discussion on this point. 
One man said he had secured a breaking strength increase of 10 per 
cent by the use of ball bearings here, as compared with plain bearings. 

As to the relative merits of the open weave light wool blanket and 
the close weave heavy wool blanket, one gentleman reported that in 
sizings 22s and 23s yarn, he finds an open weave, 16-ounce blanket to 
be best. He added that he changes slasher cloths every time he changes 
a set, and soaks the used cloth in cold water. This is in order to keep 
a good cushion on the roll that the yarn may not be flattened out. 

Practically everyone present seemed to be in favor of running 
slashers at slow speed with low steam pressure to obtain the best per- 
centage for added weight and also for the sake of good running weaving. 

The use of.a lease roller between the size box and first cylinder was 
discussed, it being pointed out that this helps a great deal on heavy 
sheets of medium number yarn. The best effects. of this roll come on 
a double-head slasher rather than a single-head machine, however, it 
was stated. 

As to the amount of soft waste to be made at the slasher, one man 
said he had his down to one-half to three-quarters of a pound per beam 
on 30s yarn. Another said it runs around nine pounds on a 5,000 end 
warp for sateens. 


With regard to th» causes for this weight, one man said it was due 


to uneven friction or tension on the slasher itself, and that this might 
be overcome by running the beams all on the same level or having 
each beam go over a separate roller. 

Mr. Pennington, of Tryon, added that he placed all the beams on 
the same level, with a small two-pound weight on each beam head, all 
the beams pulling over the top, and that this produced mighty good 
results. 

Remedies for slack threads on the beams behind slashers were dis- 
cussed. Mr. Franklin said the only way he had been able to alleviate 
this difficulty was by running the warper beams backwards, that is, 
over toward the warper. It was later brought out that this could be 
done on narrow warpers better than on wide machines, where it could 
hardly be done without slippage. 

Rust spots on slashers were taken up, and it was the consensus of 
opinion that copper kettles, cypress wood hoods and size boxes, brass 
pipes from the storage. tank to the size vat, and other similar measures 
would prevent this to some extent. | | 

The question of using distilled water in mixing size was brought up, 
but no one_had made tests, and we should be glad if this were discussed 
here this morning. 

Weaving Discussion 

_The afternoon session considered weaving subjects, and one question, 
“Do you know of anything in weaying that will increase breaking 
strength?” was answered as follows: “Our experience has been that 
when we run the cloth slack and then tighten up on it, it will help and 
we get five to fifteen pounds better breaking strength. Of course, we 
have to pul more ends in the warp, but it will give you better breaking 
strength.” 

The discussion on pick counters indicated a general approval of the 
use of this device; the discussion might be summed up in this statement 
by one man, who cited as his reasons for adopting it: “First, we can 
get an accurate check of the production of the looms and find out 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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ART HUR B. EDMANDS. 
(‘Shambow Shuttle Co.) 


Arthur B. Edmands is a compara- 
tively new salesman in this terri- 
tory but he is by no means a green- 


ARTHUR B. EDMANDS. 


horn, for he was for ten years one 
of the leading salesmen for the well 


“known mill supply house of Brown 


Bros. Co., of Providence, R. I. 

He also served a long period as 
manager of the Braid Sales Depart- 
ment of D. Goff & Sons., of Paw- 
tucket, 1. 

He is now handling Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi for the Sham- 
bow Shuttle Company, of Woon- 
socket, R. L, making his headquar- 
ters at 25 Park Lane, Atlanta, Ga. 

Arthur was born at Hopedale, 
Mass., on May 18, 1878, and when we 
realize that Hopedale is the home . 
of the Draper Gompany we do not 
wonder that one born in the sight 
of a great loom works should be-. 
come a salesman for shuttles. 


He is married and has one child. 
Since accepting the position with 
the Shambow Shuttle Company he 
has made a large cirele of friends in 
the cotton mills of his territory and 
has aided in developing a consider- 
able volume of business for his com- 
pany. 

The Shambow Shuttle ecenaiiey is 
one of the best known manufactur- 
ers of high grade shuttles. In order 
to better serve their growing South- 
ern trade they reeently built a fac- 
tory at Greenville, 8. C. 


G. G. SLAUGHTER. 
‘Charlotte Leather Belting Co.) 


Gib Slaughter was born at Allens- 
ville; N. C., on April 23, 1877. We 
could not find it on any map and it 


G. G. SLAUGHTER. 


is not listed in Bradstreet, so we 
assume that it has not grown much 
since Gib left. 


He entered mill supply business 
and became manager of the mill 
supply department of the Sullivan 
Hardware Company, Anderson, §. C. 

When the cotton mills conceived 
the idea of co-operative buying of 
mill supplies they looked around for 
a man who could handle the job and 
selected Gib Slaughter and for eight 
years he was purchasing agent for 
a large group of mills with his of- 
fice located at Greenville, 8. C. 

A purchasing agent can not buy 
from every man who calls upon him 
and if requires a good disposition 
and a large measure of tact to hold 
the friendship and respect of the 
salesman who lose but Gib Slaugh- 
ter made good and the textile sales- 
men are his friends today. 

About five years ago he resigned 
his position as purchasing agent to 
become Southern sales manager of 
Alexander Bros., of Philadelphia, 
and has recently become president 
of the Charlotte Leather Belting 
Company. He now lives in Char- 
lotte. 

He was a member of the Green- 
ville Rotary Club and is now a mem- 


ber of the Charlotte Rotary Club. 
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Augusta Meeting of Southe 
(Continued from 


Textile Association 
age 13) 


which weavers are actually getting production; second, there is no 


incentive on the part of the weaver to step on the sand roll gear and 


make bad cloth which you must catch later on; and third, there is a 
psychological effect in the weaver’s looking at the pick counters as he 
is walking down his alley. He can see the production of yesterday and 
today and get the comparative production on his various looms.” 

The men seemed in favor of having a standard for loom fixers to 
work by in setting and adjusting looms on the same construction of 
goods. | 

The use of a high sand roll and high whip roll in eliminating reedy 
cloth was discussed with a variety of opinion being expressed. The 
opinion was expressed that a high sand roll does not cause or prevent 


-reedy cloth on heavy duck, but, in connection with the setting of the 


whip roll, it was brought out that on this class of goods reedy cloth is 
generally caused from too open a reed; and if it is too reedy, two ends 
are run to the dent; and that raising the whip roll does help to cover 

up the pin holes in the cloth. ) 

As to the causes of seconds, poor help, inexperienced hands all 
through the mill, breakouts and knots, were given as some of the 
causes. 

The minimum amount of feeler waste per loom per week, 55 hours 
running time, 14s filling, was discussed, and one man said “I have some 
old straight feelers that will ston shuttle marks all right, but they will 
make a bunch of waste. And then we have some sliding feelers and 
bunch builders on another machine. I made.some experiments in an- 
swer to this question and with the sliding feeler and bunch builder I 
got seven ounces a week to the loom (14s filling): then I rewound the 
filling and got four ounces a week. But on the straight feeler I got 16 
ounces a week—and most of mine is like that, I am frank to say.” 

The discussion on Twisting brought out the opinions that corkscrew 
yarn is caused: by yarn that is not uniform and tension in the creels 
that is not uniform, and the reverse of these conditions was suggested 
as a remedy. 

Flange rings with steel travelers for dry twist, and vertical rings 
with bronze travelers for wet twist was one man’s preference in re- 


“sponse to a question on this, and another man said he prefers the 


vertical ring with bronze traveler because of the fact that the steel 
traveler is harder to get on the ring. 

Waxed bands on twisters eliminate slippage to some extent and the 
application of wax increases the life of bands, because it protects them 
from moisture, it was brought out in the discussion on this point. 

We shall be glad to hear discussion on these points or on any other 
subjects this morning. and too shall be. delighted to have any of you 
attend any of our meetings and take part in our discussion. 

President Chapman: We will now hear the report of the 
Weavers’ Sectional Meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
at Shelby, N. C., by Mr. W. H. Gibson, Jr., and after his report 
we will have a discussion on both of these reports. ‘ 

Mr. W. H. Gibson, Jr. (Union, §. C.): You understand, gen- 
tlemen, that this is not a speech. This is a report. I am trying. 
to get down some of the facts and discussions we had. tiowever, 
I have not tried to cover all the discussions. If I had, we would 
be in this meeting all day. | 


Report of Weavers Sectional Meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association, at Shelby, N. C., on August 24, 1923 

The matter of slashing, tying-in and weaving has been discussed at’ 
the various meetings and we have summed up the opinions of the 
majority as best we could, However, there are a few who have differ- 
ent opinions which are out of line from the average mill man. 

The matter of starch is one of the subjects that has been discussed. 
and, While there are various opinions, il seems chat tre average man 
fuvors medium fiuidity, although some believe in thin boiling starch 
and stil! others believe in thick boiling starch. 

The average weaver was of the opimion that 8 per cent was a normal 
umount of sizing to put on yarn, say, around 30s, while some put on a 
much higher per cent. The per cent sizing varied from 4 to 6 per cent 
on fine goods to 18 per cent on osnaburgs, and still each man claimed 
that he got excellent results. The class of goods you ure making and 
the number of the yarn determined to a large extent the per cent. sizing 
that is best to use. 

Temperature controls on size kettles, vats, boxes, and the cylinders 
seem to have been used to advantage by practically all who have tried 
them. In only one instance did we learn that they had been discarded. 

Recording gauges also seem to have been a great help to weavers in 
watching conditions and obtaining desired results. Some of the weavers 
were prejudiced against the circulating size system but it seems that 
this system has been improved in the last few years and all of the mills 
having a circulating size system report a very satisfactory state of 
efficiency. 

The speed of a slasher is somewhat of a debatable question. How- 
ever, from the best information we could gather it would seem that the 
most satisfactory speed of a slasher is from 40 to 50 yards per minute. 
In many mills the speed of a slasher is higher than this and in some it 
is lower; this depending, of course, upon the amount of production 
required from a slasher. 

The pounds of steam pressure on the cylinders was a very perplex’ 
ing question to some of the weavers. It seemed difficult to determine 
how many pounds of steam were required to dry the yarn and yet not 
bake or seoreh it. To remedy this condition cylinder controls have been 
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introduced, which are very helpful in keeping the proper steam pres- 
sure in the cylinders. a 

As to the matter of cooking size: The general opinion was that it is 
best to cook size one hour and a half, although some believe in cooking 
it much longer, while others do not cook it so long. It was for a long 
time thought when size began to bubble after the steam was turned on, 
that the size was boiling when really the bubbles were caused from the 
pressure of the steam and not the heat. It seems that from 190 to 200 
degrees Farenheit is all that is practicable to get in an open size box. 

At one of the Greenville meetings the question of waste at the 
slashers was discussed. One of the men present made the statement 
that under the system outlined he figured he could save his mill around 
$2,000 to $3,000 per year. Another man made the statement that where 
he formerly made an average of five yards of waste per beam, he now 
makes only from eight to ten inches. 

Some tests have been made as to the amount of waste on each sec- 
tion beam. One man who made a test found that three-quarters of a 
pound of waste on-a beam was equivalent to 40 some odd yards of yarn. 
This test was made on a beam averaging around 400 ends. The average 
weaver would be surprised to see how many yards of waste he is mak- 
ing if the pounds were actually measured. 

It was reported at the meeting that a double worm on the measuring 
roll of the warper could be used to advantage in making a more even 
run-out on the slashers. 

Also some mills report the use of a coarse thread in the selvage 
instead of a double thread or a double twisted thread. For instance, if 
a mill making 30s warp should double the thread, this would be equiv- 
alent to No. 15s. Some mills are spinning a very coarse thread, about 
{5s or 16s, and putting a single thread in the salvage and obtaining very 
satisfactory results. 

Several questions were discussed in regard to the best running 
weaving conditions. It seems that, for a 40-inch automatic loom, the 
average normal speed should be 156 picks per minute,, 

Opinions varied as to whether or not an ordinary two-inch cement 
_belt, riveted, was better than a water-proof cement belt without the 

rivets. 

The question, “What is the best setting for good running work that 
will give a good cover on the cloth at the same time?” caused a great 
deal of discussion. It was generally agreed that a reasonably high whip 
roll and a reasonably high sand roll would give fairly good running 
work but would not give the hest results so far as the cover or ready 
appearance is concerned. It was brought out that by putting one-inch 
wooden blocks under the drop wire stands and raising the drop wires, 
much reedy appearance could be eliminated. However, no suggestion 
was offered for eliminating entirely the reedy appearance in plain 
goods. There were one.or two weavers who believed that this could 
be done but.’so far we have not found the proper method. 

We obtained several items in regard to supplies as follows: 

Number of pickers per loom per year, average 2%. 

Number of check straps per loom per year, average 1%. 

Number of shuttles per loom per year, average about |. 

Number of picker sticks per loom per year, average little less than 1 
stick. 

The question was brought up concerning the best method of keeping 
filling fork grates clean. Opinions varied as to the best way to do this. 
However, the general opinion as to the best method of keeping filling 
fork grates clean was to have some person with a small brush go around 
at. regular intervals and clean them off. This seemed to be the only 
practical way of getting it done. One particular mill seemed to have 
unusual difficulty in keeping filling fork grates clean and found it 
necessary to have them cleaned once every day. However, for the 
average mill it is only necessary to clean them two or three times a 
week. 

At one of the previous meetings we had up for discussion the matter 
of “Cloth Tolerance,” or what should constitute a piece of firsts. This 
question was discussed from all angles, and while no definite conclusion 
was arrived at, much interest and enthusiasm was aroused in the dis- 
cussion and no doubt resulted in many mills turning out better cloth 
than they otherwise would have done. 

Some of the.members present brought up the question of variation 
in width and weight of cloth; this variation being due to different local! 
conditions. For instanee, your goods might be running correct one day 
so far as width is cgncerned and then a sudden change in weather 
would cause them to vary next day. The same condition holds true 
with regard to weight. Your goods might be running on standard weight 
some dry, clear day, but a warm damp spell will cause the cotton yarn 
and the cloth to absorb much more moisture, thus increasing the weight 
of the goods. These conditions seem to be beyond the control of the 
average weaver. | 

One writer in New York attempted to set up some standards along 
this line, but his suggestions were objected to by the Chairman of the 
Weavers Sectional Meeting. The Chairman pointed out to him that the 
standards he proposed to set were out of reason and would not give 
the mills enough leeway to take care of the average variation which we 
have in our Southern mills. The writer is in favor of arriving at a 
definite conclusion, but fecls that it is only fair to the weavers that a 
reusonable variation be allowed. 

Some method of figuring the minimum yards that should constitute 
a piece of seconds was suggested by the Chairman, but so far no con- 
clusion has ever been reached. | 

The writer feels that the subjects, which have been discussed, should 
be considered seriously and particularly the making of better pieces of 
firsts from our Southern mills. We should try to maintain the reputa- 
tion that our Southern mills have in competition with Northern and 
_-Kastern mills. Ye further feels that if the discussions have done no 
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other good than arouse interest and enthusiasm among Southern weav- 
ers, they have been well worth while. 

That only cavers some of the things that were discussed. If there 
are any questions that any of you want to ask, or something you wane 
to offer, we will be glad to hear from you. We might start first with 
the slashers, the weight of the sizings, or any question that anybody 
might have in their minds. 

I just read an advertisement yesterday which said that a lady called 


at a bank and notified the cashier that she proposed to open an account 
with them. The cashier was very glad to receive her, and told her thal 
he was very glad that she would do business with his bank. Imme- 
diately she turned around and wrote a check for $25. Of course, it was 


turned down, and he told her that before she could receive anything 
she must first deposit something. So that is equally true with us. We 
come to these meetings expecting to get something. The first thing 
you will have to do is to put something into it. I am speaking of men 


who can put something into it. Give us some new ideas, or tell us 
something you have overcome. Suppose we start with the slashers. 
Discussion 


Mr. W. H. Gibson, Jr.: I say suppose we start with the slash- 
ers. Has somebody some questions, or some trouble, about 
which he may want information? 


Mr. J. H. Howarth (Asst. Supt., Lanett, Ala.): What do we 
mean by medium boiling starch? ‘As I understand, there is a 


thick boiling starch and a thin boiling starch. What would be a 
medium ? 


Mr. Gibson: I would say around 30 to 40 if thin and around 


20 if considered more or less thick. Has anybody else anything 
to say on that? 


Mr. T. A. Hightower (Supt., Addison Mills, Edgefield, S. C.): 
Not many mills are using starch without having an analysis 


taken of it, without having it tested? (Just a few held up their 
hands.) 


Question: You mean without having it analyzed by a chem- 
ist? 

Mr. Hightower: Yes. | 

Mr. Gibson: Every one who has his starch analyzed by a 


chemist, tell us about it. (Only one man held up his hand.) 

Mr. Hightower: Do you know how much impurity you are 
getting in it? Do you know what fluidity you are getting? (No 
answer.) Mr. Franklin, can you tell us? 


_ starch, and it will save money. Some one might say: 
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Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta, Ga.): I am getting about 93 
per cent fluidity of starch and 5 per cent impurities. 


Mr. J. H. Howarth: I don’t believe there is a starch man that 
can tell us the fluidity of it. It is a matter of the practice of 
each starch concern having their own methods of test. They 
call it 20 fluidity or 40 fluidity, and I find that you can get from 
two or three different people on the same starch a different re- 
port. Some call it 20 fluidity and some other fluidity. I stated 
that I never did have it analyzed, but I did one time. I took two 
starches and sent them to two different starch concerns, and 
they both came back altogether different from what I supposed 
I was having. One came back which was supposed to be 20 
fluidity, 28, and the other came back about 14. I was not so 
much for having it analyzed, but I sent the same starch to two 
different concerns and that same starch came back, both of them 
different. The only way I can get anything about it is to get it 
out of the starch men, as I have one or two to come to see me 
every week, and then I get all there is to know about it. (Ap- 
plause.) I have run a lot of starches, compounding, but I have 
yet to find out that I can get a uniform fluidity in starch, that 
is, as far as my personal observation goes. It may be so, but I 
don’t think so. It may be so, but I have come to the conclusion 
that they will do no more analyzing than I have done. I never 
open up a carload of compound that I don’t have it analyzed, 
sometimes by two different chemists, to find out whether I am 
running uniform or not. I am a great believer in thick boiling 
starch. Probably I am one of the last large mills to adopt thin, 
but I am yet to be shown that I have got any better running 
work than when I run thick boiling starch, and I am using 20 
pounds of starch more to a mix than I did before. I am now 


- trying another starch, and when I get that tried out, I am going 


back to thick boiling starch, and give it another trial. I believe 
I can do as well on a thick boiling starch as on a thin boiling 
“But 
what are you going to do when you get to be the only mill that 
uses thick boiling starch?’ I only know of one more mill that is 
still using it. The proprietor of that mill told me he was about 
the only man using it at the present time. I am very much 
interested in this, and I would be mighty glad for any informa- 
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tion from any one, telling me that I am getting or assisting me 
in knowing how to satisfy myself that I am getting the same 
fluidity all the time. 

Mr. Gibson: What number of yarn do you have? 

Mr. Howarth: Average 144s. 

Mr. H. O. Davidson (Supt., Eagle and Phoenix Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga.): There is a certain standard you can use to get the 
fluidity, and a certain formula that you have to use. I have it 
in my office. We have tried it quite often, and found it runs 
pretty regular. We have to handle a certain temperature and 


certain conditions, but if you have any sort of a laboratory, you 


can test it yourself. 

Mr. Howarth: In speaking shout these reports coming back, 
different reports from different chemists, it is a question as to 
whether the chemist will give it the right test under right con- 
ditions or whether he will not. 

Mr. Gibson: Is there not some starch man in the room who 
can tell us something about that? Is there any starch man in 
the house? (Two raised their hands.) 

Mr. Gibson: Can you tell us anything about the method by 
which you arrive at the fluidity? 

. Mr. Alexander: Each manufacturer has an arbitrary stand- 

ard. We might have starch analyzed by one concern and show a 
certain fluidity, and by another it might show up some other 
fluidity. | 

Mr. Gibson: How about the other starch man? 

This gentleman did not rise:-from his seat, nor give his name, 
but he replied: ‘I have nothing to say.” | 

Mr. Gibson: Well, that is the first time I ever saw a travel- 
ing man turn down an opportunity to talk. If we turned the 
sizing men loose we would be here until night. 

Mr. J. H. Howarth (Lanett, Ala.): I understand that one of 
the largest sizing concerns have a machine, and they have it 
locked up in a safety deposit vault. (Laughter.) They have a 
formula, and they mix the starch at so many drops per minute. 
If water drops a hundred per minute, and if the starch drops 


twenty, it is 20 fluidity, and, if 40, it is 40 fluidity. Now, some 


other starch concern has another plan, perhaps. 


é They make 
their own instruments. 


Their instrument might drop 45 or 50, 
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while the other fellow’s is dropping 40, and his 40 fluidity would 
not be like the other fellow’s 40 fluidity. 

Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta): Another thing—the words 
“Forty fluidity” are simply all bunk. 

Mr. Gibson: That “fluidity” is the ratio that water and starch 
will drop at a certain temperature. A certain chemist at a 
starch factory told me that was the only method by which you 
could determine—the relation of the starch to the dropping of 
the water at a certain temperature and the starch at a certain 


temperature. 


Mr. G. A. Franklin (Augusta, Ga.): I will tell you frankly 
that if you buy a three-yard drill of a certain pick, and another 
of the same order from another mill, you get mighty near the 
same cloth. It is unfortunate if you are buying 40 fluidity from 
one man, and getting 40, and then buy from another man and 
get something else, but I had the idea that I was getting the 


same thing when I specified it. If Il am not getting it, I want to 


know about it. All these starch men here can’t tell us about it. 
That’s funny, for they can tell us in our office. Speaking about 
locking a thing up in a safety deposit vault, it’s like these 
Eastern mills that have all sorts of secrets, and when you get 
into it, it is no secret at all. If we buy 40 fluidity starch, we 
ought to know what we are getting from any starch concern. 


Mr. T. J. Digby (Supt., Oakland Mills, Newberry, S. C.): All 
I have got to say is, if you have got a starch that is satisfactory, 
you had better stick to it.. That’s the best way to solve the 
problem. (Laughter.) 


Prof. C. 8. Doggett (Director Clemson College Textile School) : 
Some of these men ought to be able to tell us something about 
the different starches. What is the difference between a thin 
boiling starch and a thick boiling starch in a general way? 
Starch is starch, and then starch is not starch. Can’t they tell 
us something about the difference in the starch? 

Mr. Gibson: Suppose you tell us, Professor. 

Prof. Doggett: Starch is starch, and literally thin boiling 
starch depends upon the length of time it is boiled and the tem- 
perature at which you work, and whether or not you put in the 
other ingredients to convert the starch more or less into glucose. 

One thing that has been said here about testing is absolutely 
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correct. One chemist analyzes it with one species of apparatus 
and in a certain way, and another with another species of ap- 
paratus and in another way, and the results are not alike. 
Starch should be analyzed in the same way by the same instru- 
ments and factories, the analyses carried on exactly alike. The 
real test, of course, is not made by the chemist, but by the 
slasher man himself in the machine. : | 

Mr. Gibson: Have you been making some tests, Mr. Tallent? 

Mr. W. O. Tallent (Supt., Adams Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga.): I 
sent two batches at different times of the same starch to the 
chemists and got different reports. I cannot say just what the 
variation was at this time, but it strikes me it was something 
like 4 per cent. I am using 40 fluidity starch. These reports 
were from 37 to 4114. : 

Mr. T. J. Digby (Supt., Oakland Mills, Newberry, 8S. C.): 
ought to have a standard guage. 


We 
If you buy a piece of goods 


from a mill of so many picks to the inch, you have got to put. 


those picks in there. All the starch men ought to have a stand- 
ard of guage for fluidity. Why should they have different 
gauges, and why should we get one analysis from one man and 
another from another? If a chemist knows his business, and 
has got the proper instruments, it looks to me like that the 
results should be practically the same. Where they use the 
same instruments and the same methods, why should not the 
starch test be the same in each case? If they cannot explain 
that, I would feel like going to changing on to some other kind 
of sizing. | 

Mr. Gibson: Your suggestion is that we standardize? 

Mr. Digby: Yes, sir; the same as 12 inches to the foot. 

Mr. T. A. Hightower (Supt., Addison Mills, Edgefield, S. C.): 
We have standards in oils that will give you a medium or a light 
oil. One is light and one is heavy, and yet one man’s light oil 
might have the same viscosity as another man’s heavy oil. It 
seems to me that the Association might take it up with the 
Bureau of Weights and Standards and have a certain standard 
established for starches or oils or any other chemicals we use. 

Mr. W. O. Tallent (Supt., Adams Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga.): 
Before you pass off of this question I: would like to ask one 
question. I understood from the reading of that report that it 
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was the opinion of the majority of the meeting that you hold 
the temperature in your size pack 190 to 200 degrees. If you 
want it added weight, would you increase your temperature or 
reduce it? 

Mr. Gibson: Personally, I would not do either. 
more starch if I wanted more weight. 

Mr. W. O. Tallent: That’s all true, but I recently made some 
tests on some very low grade cotton. I believe it was some of 
the lowest grade cotton I could get hold of, and we had consider- 
able trouble. I had two or three different kinds of sizing com- 
pounds, and most of the slasher men agree that the temperature 
should be held around 190 or below 200. We increased our tem- 
perature up as high as 208, as hot as we could make it without 
the sizing running out of the sizing box. I found by keeping my 
temperature between 204 and 208, I could get increased strength 
with this low grade goods, and it would weave 50 per cent better, 
and we increased our product considerably. 

Mr. Gibson: What goods were you on? 

Mr. Tallent: Flat duck. I just wanted the opinion of some 
of these members on that. I may be wrong. | 

Mr. Gibson: Has anybody any opinion or remarks to make 
on this subject? He said by increasing the temperature in his 


I would add 


size vat, he got more strength and more weight on the low grade 


goods. That is the point. 

Mr. Tallent: With the same quantities of starch. 

Mr. Gibson: How many men are running osnaburgs? (Very 
few.) Our time is about up, and President Chapman is ready 
for the next speaker. So we will close the discussion. , 

President Chapman: We will next have an address by Mr. 
R. W. Arrington, Superintendent of the Union Bleachery, Green- 
— S. C., on the subject, “Mutual Problems of Mill and Fin- 
isher.”’ 


Mutual Problems of Mill and Finisher. 


RR. W. Arrington, Superintendent Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


President Chapman has asked me to read before this Association a 
paper on “Finishing,” and this I could very easily do. I could talk 
almost indefinitely on subjects like’ singeing, kier boiling, washing, 
bleaching, starching, finishing and other details in the operation of a 
bleaching and finishing plant, but realizing that these details would 
probably be very tiresome to most of those present and feeling at the 
same time that any bleacher has information that should be helpful, | 
and I trust at the same time interesting, to any cotton mill man, espe- 
cially so to overseers and superintendents, I have asked him to let me | 
change that subject to read “Mutual Problems of Mill and Finisher.” 

I'm sure the average mill man will immediately think “What mutual 
problems have a mill and a finisher?” As strange as it may seem, there 
are a great many. There should always be a desire on the part of any 


manufacturer to hear things that will enable him to improve his 


product. If I understand the purposes of this Association correctly, 
that is the very reason for its existence. It is an agency whereby mill 
men can come together for the purpose of exchanging ideas about 
practical mill problems that will be beneficial to all. It is undoubtedly 
a wonderful step forward toward making the South what she rightfully 
deserves to be, THE textile manufacturing center of the country. This 
Association and one or two others have been largely instrumental in 
breaking down the old barrier of secretiveness and in eliminating the 
old feeling that used to exist which if expressed in words would be 
something like this: “It cost me a lot of time and money to find that 
out. If he wants to know, let him find out the best way he can.” There 
probably never was a business much worse along these lines in the old 


days than the finishing business, but I thank goodness it is just about a 


thing of the past. A man who still holds these views I consider an 1860 
Model instead of a Model of 1923, the day in which we are now living. 
He loses sight of the fact that the other fellow has probably had experi- 
ences along some lines that will be of more help to"him than the infor- 
mation he will be furnishing. So by swapping those ideas in a place 
like this both parties are helped by the transaction. 

In the same way suggestions should be helpful and criticisms gladly 
received because none of us is perfect and if by receiving suggestions 
and criticisms we ean improve the*quality of our product we are the 
gainers by having received them. 

We in the finishing business receive them by the score, probably a 
great many more than the average cotton mill, but we are always glad 
to receive them, and try ta profit by them. I don't mean to say that we 
delight in receiving terrible howls about this, that, or the other thing, 
because we think like everybody that some of the kicks we receive are 
unwarrantd but I ean truthfully say that when we are at fault we are 
glad to admit the fact and are glad of the opportunity to correct the 
fault, because if one man has cause to complain about a certain thing 
the chances are there are other in the same boat. The others might not 
take the trouble to tell us about it, but just quit doing business with 
us and we would never know the reason why. : 

And so, gentiemen, I have said what I have because I feel there are 
things a finisher sees that a mill man would like to know about. He 
sees certain troubles und defects in an entirely different light from the 
mill man—some of them being very funny and some just the opposite. 
So I trust you will bear with me while I recite some of them to you and 
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I sincerely hope you will understand that I am in no way criticising 
any particular mill but am offering them purely because I think they 
will be of interest to you. 

One of the funniest things I ever saw come out of a bale of cloth 
was a small rat which was completely woven into the cloth. The warp 
threads extended entirely across the rat’s body with none of them 
broken and aside from pushing some of the threads out of place there 
was nothing else done. I don’t know, of course, how it happened unless 
the rat ran across the loom while it was running, but I do know we 
received it in a bale of cloth. We naturally cut it out and were going 
to have it framed and expected to label it “The Original Ratine.” I puf 
it in a drawer to my desk and upon going back about two-.weeks later 
to get it I found the gentleman had disappeared except for a few rem- 
nants—evidently eaten by other rats. © 

On two or three occasions we have found broken coca-cola bottles 
between the cuts. I can see now a man about to be caught in the act 
by the overseer or superintendent slip the empty bottle between the 
cuts before baling. 

It is not uncommon to find in bales of cloth notes written some- 
times by men but usually by members of the fair sex giving their 
names and addresses and inviling correspondence. 

And now to get to the more serious side. From the looks of some 
of the goods we receive which are classed as firsts a person would get 
the impression that the cloth room inspectors must think that any 
possible imperfection including misweaves will bleach out. It looks as 
if some of them must feel, “Well, that’s going to a bleachery—it will 
come out.” But, my friends, it doesn’t always come out and when it 
doesn’t and when we can definitely determine the fact that it is a mill 
defect we are forced to invoice the finished goods to our customer as 
“Mill Seconds.’ Sometimes you may get a comeback on them and at 
others not. Of course, when we can catch anything in the grey, if the 
yardage involved is not too large, we simply deduct the yardage held 
out, notify our customer that we are holding it out, and send him a 
sample showing the defect. If the trouble is pretty well distributed 
throughout the lot.we hold up the processing of the entire lot. You 
can readily see, though, that in processing approximately 400,000 yards 
daily and running it on a number of machines at the rate of about 200 
yards per minute on each machine we cannot possibly catch all the 
defects. 


One of the greatest troubles we have is with oil. There is hardly a . 


day that we don’t have two or three lots from which oily goods are 
held out. Some mills use an oil-remover which after applying it to the 
oily spots and allowing it to dry into the cloth is supposed to remove 
the spots in bleaching. Sometimes it does and sometimes it doesn’t, 
and I'm sorry I cannot tell you exactly which kind will remove oil and 
which kind will not. The surest way I know is to treat a piece, then 
send it to some finishing plant and find out. | | 


It is not uncommon to find on cuts of cloth very conclusive evidence . 


that at most mills there are large quantities of Brown Mule or some 
other equally well known brand of chewing tobacco sold. I’m glad to 
say, though, that is one trouble that is eliminated in the bleaching. 

Another thing that possibly some of you have wondered about is 
branding and cut marks. Cut marks unless some kind of special ink is 
used will always bleach out as well as any ordinary branding. We get 
sometimes goods which have evidently been branded for export or for 
domestic sale in the grey. This branding does not worry us because it 
always bleaches out, but I will tell you something that does not and 
that is colored strings of different kinds that are sewed in the selvage 
to show some kind of imperfection. The coloring matter in these strings 
will bleed out and mark off on other pieces causing this discoloration 
not on the one piece alone into which it is sewed but probably to others 
as well. May I suggest that if strings are necessary you do not use 
colroed strings. 


Did it ever occur to you that a little thing like a ring traveler could 
cause a big damage in a finishing plant? I have known of two cases at 
our plant where a ring traveler had in some way gotten into the grey 
goods, had gone entirely through the bleaching processes and when the 
goods were ready for finishing the ring traveler became imbedded in a 
water mangle roll and cut a hole in the cloth every time that roll 
turned over until it was caught. Usually on things like that a good 
many thousand yards are run before the damage is caught. The ques- 
tion then arises, who is to blame? The mill sent the goods to the 
finisher with the ring traveler in them. If they had not the damage 
would not have occurred. Is it not fair then that the mill should stand 


the loss? One reason I bring this up is because I know right now of a 


case exactly like this. The finisher—and by the way let me. say it is 
not our plant—takes the stand that they are not responsible. I haven't 
heard what stand the mill is taking, but whatever the outcome it only 
goes to show what a lot of damage can be done by some of the little 
things that we possibly seldom think about. 

There are two things that are rather similar and things that a fin- 
isher runs into pretty often, thatis grey mill seams where two or more 
pieces are sewed together, ,and spliced pieces where two or more smal! 
pieces are folded together to make one large piece. On the spliced 
pieces it means that when this splice comes up while the goods are 
being run that the loose end will go through the machine before it can 
be stopped which means that the operator must then rethread his 


machine which takes about ten minutes, and swe the two ends together. 


on a hand sewing machine. You can readily see, therefore, that many 
of these will cause not only a lot of damning of the mill by the machine 
operator, but more important than that a serious loss in. production. 
The mill seams cause the same trouble except that it is on a different 
machine and a great deal worse because there is usually so much more 
of it. You doubtless know that the average mill seam will not stand 
the bleaching process. It will be all right until after the boil when it 
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then begins to pull in two. That means, therefore, exactly the same 
trouble mentioned above except a great deal more of it. 

There is one trouble that I never specially noticed until about a year 
ago but during the last six months has been getting gradually worse 
until now it has gotten t boe a real problem and that is the matter of 
stitching the burlap to the goods in the bales. We have had the matter 
up with several mills but it doesn’t seem to greatly improve. It is due 
purely to carelessness on the part of the men who do the packing and 
it does seem as if it could so easily be overcome. Now what are the 
bad effects of it? To begin with, if there arer no others it leaves a 
number of pieces of finished goods with holes in them near the selvage 
which may or may not be bad enough to class as a mill second. Then 
it is quite possible that at these places where the holes occur the cloth 
will tear in two, leaving a good many short pieces for which the finisher 
gets unfairly blamed. 

Of course to those mills who have had occasion to make goods con- 
taining artificial silk the question of tight silk is an old story, but for 
' the benefit of those who may later go into it let me drop a word of 
caution to be very careful about the difference in tension on your silk 
and cotton. The silk as you probably know does not stretch while the 
cotton does and, too,’,the silk when wet has practically no strength at 
all so unless the silk is properly woven it means all kinds of trouble 
when the finisher gets it. 

‘ | wonder if any mills represented here still use old cotton ties for 
baling their cloth. If there are my advice would be to give them up 
because if you do not you will some day have a claim that will more 
than offset what little is saved in this way. I have seen bales put up 
with cotton ties which had evidently been exposed to dampness either 
at the mill or ia transit where the ties had rusted through the burlap 
and rust stains showed all up the side of the bale and on almost every 
fold of cloth. | “eee 

I believe probably the greatest trouble we have is with misweaves or 
thin places, that is when they appear in first quality goods. I say first 
quality goods because it is when we are not looking for them that they 
give the greatest trouble. If the goods are invoiced to us as seconds 
we do not dare put them over a singer, but when invoiced to us as first 
and then found in running to contain misweaves they cause no end of 
trouble, and here is the reason! The entire lot will be opened up, laid 
out and. end sewed ready to be put over the singer. We then start 
singeing when up comes a place with the filling threads missing. What 
happens? The cloth burns in two causing all yardage in the singer at 
that time, usually about 10 to 15 yards, to burn up. Those goods that 
burn up are a dead loss to us, of course, and besides it is then necessary 
to stop the machine, cut off the gas, and thread up again, which requires 
quite a little time. After running a little while the same thing may 
happen again with the same loss. After that happens several times 
there is nothing for us to do but stop processing the lot and report the 
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facts to our customer. This, though, we hate to do because it means 
holding whatever yardage is left in our grey room while the matter is 
being threshed out. | 

I know, of cqurse, that it is not possible to entirely eliminate this 
trouble, all mills have misweaves and probably always will have, but 
what I would like to see done is to entirely eliminate the packing of 
them in first quality goods. 

Another thing that causes us quite a good deal of expense is an 
excessive quantity of hanging threads on the selvage. In opening up 
some bales the selvages look like the beard of an old man who hasn't 
Shaved for six months. These threads don’t give us any trouble until 
they reach the tenter frame at which place they get between the clips 
on the machine, drag along the eily rail and then when they go over a 
calender the oily spot will, mark off on the goods every time the roll 
turns over until the oil wears off. That means that each one of these 
oil spots must be hand washed and then the whole piece entirely refin- 
ished. We have hundreds of pieces in a year’s time which require 
rehandling for this trouble. 

Now, gentlemen, I have recited to you some of the troubles we have. 
You have troubles, too, and a great many of them. As stated above they 
cannot all be eliminated but I do believe they can be minimized and I 
trust you will agree with me when I say that one of the best ways to 
eliminate them is by a spirit of to-operation between the mills and the 
bleacheries. | 

Jim Chapman has an idea, and I fully agree with him, that by the 
organization of a Finishers’ Section of this Association that the South- 
ern finishers can meet and discuss common problems of their own the 
same as the Spinners’ Section and the Weavers’ Section and at the same 
time will furnish an excellent means for furthering the spirit of co- 
operation between the mill and finisher to the mutual advantage of. 
both. That section will be organized tonight and being the baby section 
both in age and size, will, like all infants,.need a lot of help. You 
gentlemen can each assist im this not only by co-operating with us as 
to your own particular mill which I am sure you will do, but by helping 
us to interest in the section any Southern finisher or any Southern mill 
doing their own finishing. I would like especially to call your attention to 
this last statement, namely, that the section wants a representative not 
only from each Southern finishing plant doing outside work but from 
any cotton mill doing finishing, in fact everybody interested in finishing 
in the South. , 

And now in closing please allow me to express my deep appreciation 
and great pleasure at being asked to appear before you. I hope my 
remarks will be received in the same spirit in which they are given, a 
spirit of helpfulness to all of us. 

Knowing how impossible it would be to cover a question like bleach- 
ing and finishing in a short talk I have taken only this one phase of it. 
I feel quite sure, though, there are a good many here who would like to 
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know more about the various processes of bleaching and finishing and 
as I could show you a great deal more in fifteen minutes than I could 
tell you in an hour I would like to extend a very cordial invitation to 
all members of this Association to visit our plant in Greenville at any 
time it suits their convenience and to give us the pleasure of showing 
them what we have there. 


President Chapman: I will say right here that some finishers 
took it up with us about organizing a division known as the 
Southern Finishers. We sent out a letter to all the mills we 
knew of, doing their own finishing, and all finishing plants in 
the South, asking that they send representatives here to discuss 
the organization of this division. Mr. Arrington has consented 
to take the Chairmanship of this division, and we will ask you 
all to get together tonight. At what time, Mr. Arrington? 

Mr. R. W. Arrington (Greenville, S. C.): Almost any time 
suits me. Say we meet at 8 o’clock here at the hotel in this 
room. 


President Chapman: — All those interested in the formation of 
this division will please meet in this room tonight at 8 o’clock 
with Mr. Arrington. 


While speaking of that, I would like to announce that there 
will be a meeting here of all the officers, Board of Governors 
and Past Presidents to take supper (or dinner, I believe they 
call it here) in the dining room here at the hotel together at 7 
o’clock. Please be on hand at 7, because we are going to eat 
right then. You know how these fellows are. : 

We have next on our program an address by Mr. J. 1. Howard. 
of Charlotte, N. C., whose subject is “Cost Accounting as Appli- 
eable to Cotton Mills.” Mr. Howard, gentlemen. 


A Treatise on Cost Accounting as Applicable to Cotton Mills. 
(By J. Irwin Howard, of Scott, Charnley & Co., Charlotte, N. C., before 
Southern Textile Association.) 

It is supposed that the manufacture of: cotton originated in India 
bout 1100 B. €C., and the methods and terms then used have practically 
remained the same, until within a comparatively recent date. The Hin- 
doos spun yarn and manufactured material of as fine a quality as can 
be produced: today in any mill equipped with the best and most modern 
machinery. In the course of ordinary events the trade in cotton, and 
cotton goods, spread westward until we find it in Italy in the fourteenth; 
Germany, Prussia and England in the sixteenth; France in the seven- 
teenth, and in Russia in the eighteenth century. 
know that while England imports several billion pounds yearly from 
this country, that only a little over a century ago an American ship 
which imported eight bags of cotton into Liverpool was seized on the 
grounds that so much cotton could not be produced in the United States. 
Credit, however, should be given England for the original development 
of machinery, much of which was adopted in this country. Unfortu- 
nately, the influex of strange machinery from a foreign country brought 
new and puzzling names of operations, and the student in textiles finds 
apparently meaningless phrases applied to operations with which he 
must first familiarize himself. A mule is not an animal, and loom har- 
ness never touches the mule, nor is the licker in the cards a vintage of 
recent date. 


It is impossible to obtain the original conception of costs as were 
applied to this industry. Nevertheless, costs have always been applied 
against any manufactured article, no matter how crudely, and cost 
iccounting today, as a science, is a branch of general accounting, 
though it should correctly be spoken of vice versa. Nor should the 
sost accountant be spoken of as a pocket edition of the general account- 
int. The latter has his information spread before him; him duties 
sonsisting of a proper analysis of entries, which as a rule afford such 
revenues of investigation as to furnish the why-fore of their origin. 
The cost accountant must not only come into contact with data of this 
lescription, but he must also analyze the efforts and production of 
various kinds of machinery and deal with that most uncertain phase 
known as the human element. He must take into consideration the 
ever changing costs of material and labor and explain periodically the 
reasons for some one's efficiency or inefficiency. His province is to 
record and analyze the cost of various items of material, labor and 
indirect expenses incurred in the mill, and so to compile these elements 
as to show production costs of a particular piece of product. When he 
has the cost books once established, the best modern usage is to incor- 
porate their record, in total, in the general financial books. In this way 
the modern cost system builds up an interlocking series of accounts 
which furnish the detail study of the operations of a manufacturing 
business. Such records are often mentioned as a controlled cost system, 
but it is the speaker’s opinion that if real, reliable, informative costs 
are to be obtained, there must be—not control; but co-operation—not 
control of operating men in any phase of their activities, either by 
bookkeepers or accountants—but mutual helpfulness between the office 
and mill. Too many cost accountants have sold themselves to the 
President or Comptroller and entirely neglected to sell themselves and 
their efforts to the manufacturing men. Once the co-operation and 
interest of the mill men, the superintendent and overseers, has been 
secured, the rest is mainly a matter of summarization. But if the cost 
man neglects to enlist thal co-operation, and arouses their antagonism, 
his count accounts will soon become dead and mechanical things, not 
likely to be of much practical value to the business, or to reflect much 
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credit on the cost accountant who has compiled them. In connection 
with the information shown by the monthly statements obtainable from 
an efficient system of costs, an examination of any unusual variations 
is made upon the close of each period. If the variations are substan- 
tiated by facts, as they will be, the reasons are ascertained and brought 
to the attention of those interested and affected by thm, in ordr to 
insure the best possible results. Cost information increases in value 
and effectiveness only in proportion to the degree that it sreves to guide 
the management in the efficient operation of the mill. This purpose is 
admirably served by acquainting the mill executives and overseers with 
the methods of cost keeping, thereby showing them that the primary 
object is not to ridicule past weaknesses, but to point the way to better 
productive efficiency. 

It has been attempted to touch in generalities only, upon the subject 
of cost accounting as would pertain to any industry. When entering 
this subject as applies to the textile industry, one needs advance very 
cautiously. There are mossy traditions and convictions which have 
been handed down for generations—in fact, since the days of Solomon. 
For all of these I have a very wholesome respect, save one. It has been 
stated that accurate, individual costs were not attainable. 

The installing accountant is apt to find the first question hurled at 
him to be: “Are you a practical mill man,” and if his reply be in the 
negative he is henceforth condemned for even thinking of a cotton mill. 
I have never been able to determine the exact amount of time which 
must necessarily be spent in this industry bfore one graduates from the 
novice stage, and becomes a capital P practical mill man, but I do know 
that Mr. Webster has seen fit to defined the word “practical” as meaning 
“that which can be done,” and it is therefore requested that such ideas 
as are hereafter advanced will be construed as being practical rather 
than the one advancing them. It should be stated, however, that the 
success of an efficient system depends entirely upon the information 
obtained during the time of the initial survey, the succeeding procedure 
revolving into a mere matter of bookkeeping. 

The first essential in the installation of any cost system is the deter- 
mination of the proper unit. In yarn mills, cotton and waste are 
processed in terms of pounds, and also sold in this same expression, 
and we encounter a straight line procedure in pounds. Whatever costs 
are to be applied may then be based upon a pound of finished product. 

The distribution of operation or departmental expenses offers no 
problem that will not be encountered in other installations of this 
nature. The establishment of a basis for accounting and distribution of 
overhead expenses cannot be accomplished without a. thorough study 
of manufacturing conditions. The first step necessary is a recognition 
of the functional units of the mill. These are separated into two main 
divisions—productive and non-productive. The former contributes 
directly to the manufacture of the output and the latter represents 
those departments that are necessary to the maintenance of the man- 
ufacturing departments, which expense is redistributed over the pro- 
ductive departments. All expenses should be distributed upon some 
sound principle and while the following basis of distributions are sug- 
gested, it will be found in actual practice that these will be limited by 
the amount of time allotted to this work. 


Variable Burden is composed chiefly of indirect labor, power, heat, 
light, repairs, maintenance and general factory. 

Indirect labor is distributed through payroll analysis to the respon- 
sible departments. 

Power, horsepower demand based upon normal running time. 

Heat, square feet of heat radiation surface by departments. 

Light, proportionate wattage demand of each department. 

Mill Supplies, charged to stores. Distribution by requisition. 

Fixed charges: 

Taxes, local property taxes are predetermined and distributed on the 
basis of value of machinery and equipment by departments. 

Insurance, covering fire, used and %ccupancy, ete., distributed on 
basis of plant investment by departments. Compensation insurance is 
distributed on basis of payroll. Boiler insurance is charged to power 
department.. 

Depreciation, distribution on basis of value of buildings, machinery, 
and equipment in each department. | 

Interest on Investment, if used, and I would never davocate this 
problematic inglusion, is based on all the assets used in the business. 
less reserves for depreciation and bad debts, and distributed on basis 
of total assets by departments. 

In January of this year, Scott, Charnley & Co., of Charlotte, with 
whom I am connected, found through the auditing of possibly three- 
fifths of Southern mills that very few manufacturers had any concep- 
tion of the true cost of producing various yarn numbers or articles of 
weave goods. At this time I was employed to make a general survey 
gf comparative conditions between Southern and Northern mills, for we 
knew that our sister mills of the North operated under eflicient man- 
agement and controlled such elements of manufacture as labor, and 
their various classifications of expense ifems. Some seven or eight 
months were spent in experimenting as to whether a simple system 
might be developed which would actually reflect this information for 
stated periods. At the expiration of this time, during which some forty 
or fifty mills were visited and analyzed, our ideas were tried out and— 
I may correct say—proven in a certain North Carolina mill manufac- 
turing a half dozen or so different sizes of yarn, some dozen classes of 
weave goods, five sizes of rope, and also operating a dye plant. Our 
findings were based not upon daily reports which we knew necessitated 
a great amount of clerical labor, but a simplified method of obtaining 
inventories for certain periods, and from which we might compute the 
production by operation as well as visible and invisible waste, and 
invisible gains. Our reason for desiring to control producing operations 
was this: Whergin did the value lie to say: “This yarn number cost 
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us 40 cents this month, but only 35 cents last month,” if we were unable 
to immediately place our finger upon the points causing the increase, 
It was only possible to obtain this analysis by keeping each operation 
separate and our information consisting of the foundation for this, we 
have found this month could be obtained in seven mills in less than 
three hours. I can therefore say that time is the least element to be 
considered, as very little additional work is necessary either in the mill 
or office. 7 

Costs without comparison are worthless, and our first step is to 
arrive at what we term a standard cost. This may be explained as the 
average efficient cost for each operation or what the cost would be with 
an average production and expense. These are obtained for each oper- 
ation, and the monthly statement shows the comparison of the actual 
with the standard as to labor, expense, employees, and the eflicient 
operation of the machinery. The usual period is based upon a month, 
but may be reported to suit the desire of the executives. Very few 
forms are required for the maintenance of this information. 

The advisability of industrial or eflicient manufacturing has only 
recently been demonstrated by the United States Government when it 
was found that some 800 forms were used as purchase records. which, 
when condensed into one form, created a saving of many thousands of 


dollars annually, and I would predict that were the cotton manufactur- . 


ers of the South to know the cost of each individual item which they 
produce, that it would revolutionize the industry. One manufacturer 
produces a certain yarn number at a profit. Another manufacturer 
produces the same number at a loss, but could convert this loss into a 
profit were he making some other number or class of goods. Also 
comparative costs in certain sections would recreate an exchange of 
ideas ultimately resulting in every mill operating upon the most effi- 
cient principles. The days of ¢ut-throat business are past, and we all 
like to pass on to our competitors those things which will be of assist- 
ance. Should the textile mill executives, at their various meetings, be 
in position to present cost figures obtained upon the same principles 
for the same number and classes, together with an analysis of flucuta- 
tions in different mills, it would be impossible for any mill to compete 
with our section of the country. The United States Government, 
through the Sherman Act, prohibited the comparison or control of 
selling prices, but no effort has ever been made to take such stringent 
steps in the control of cost information—rather is this fostered by the 
Government for the reason that costs have been found to decrease by 
such comparisons. 

The law of self-preservation demands a survival of the fittest, buf 
underneath all profits and all gains we have the deep, undying love of 
the good old South at heart, and every one of us is desirous of still 
bettering manufacturing conditions if at all possible, and efficient man- 
agement will produce this betterment. 

I thank you. 


President Chapman: Gentlemen, I would like to announce the 
program of the meeting for tomorrow. It is to be given over 
more to the human side. We will have a talk by Miss Katharine 
Dozier, Educational Director of the Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pacolet, S. C., and Gainesville, Ga., on the subject, “Edu- 
eation in Our Mill Villages.” We are looking for something 
good. Also Mr. George S. Harris, President of the Exposition 
Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, Ga., will address us upon the subject, 
“Future Prospects and Possibilities of Southern Superintendents 
and Overseers.” Let’s everybody try to get here by 9:30 o’clock 
in the morning, so that we can finish up, and those of us who 
wish to do so, can catch that 1:30 train going out. If we will 
all be here at that time we can get through and catch that train. 

We are going to adjourn in ten minutes. 
man to talk to us who is limited to ten minutes. Don’t every- 
body leave until after that. | 


Remember the announcements about the barbecue at Car- 
michael’s Club this afternoon. All of those who have cars will 
please take as many of your friends with you as you can. 

President Chapman: We will now adjourn to meet again in 
the morning at 9:30 o’clock. 


The morning session was then at 12:45 o’clock adjourned. 

Pursuant to the announcements at the morning session, the entire 
Association left at 2 o’clock P. M. in automobiles for Carmichael’s Club. 
where one of the best barbecues that these gentlemen had ever attended 
was servd. Everyone who was a participant in these delightfully cooked 
viands said that this whole barbecue, Brunswick stew and all, was 
simply par excellence. | 

It is also noted here in this record that at 8:30 o'clock P. M. those 
interested in the formation of a Finishers’ Section of the Southern 
Textile Association met at Hotel Richmond and organized this Section, 
Mr. R. W. Arrington, of Greenville, S. C., being made the Chairman. 

It is also noted in the record that pursuant to the announcement by 
the President a dinner was served at 7:30 o’clock, in which the officers 
of the Association, the Board of Governors, and the Past Presidents 
participated. This was a very pleasant affair, and during the dinner 


many matters of general jnterest to the Association were informally 
discussed. | 
Morning Session, Saturday, October 13, 1923 
The morning session of the second day of the Convention was 
called to order at 9:45 o’clock in the same hall by the President, 
Mr. James A. Chapman, Jr., of Inman, 8. C. 
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President Chapman: Let’s come to order, gentlemen. 

Time is allowed on this program for the presentation of new 
inventions. If anybody has any new inventions we would be 
glad if they would come forward with them. It is customary, 
as you know, to give over time in every meeting for the present- 
ing of these inventions. (No response.) If there are none, we 
will go ahead. 

I have a couple of telegrams here that I would like to read. 
They are as follows: 


; Trion, Ga., Oct. 41, 1923. 
James A. Chapman, Jr., 

President. Southern Textile Association, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Regret I cannot attend meeting. As General Chairman I sena you 
greetings and best wishes of our organization and pledge you our hearty 
co-operation. Members of your organization will be eordially welcome 
at any of our discussion meetings. 


CARL P. THOMPSON, 
General Chairman, Textile Operating Executives of Georgia. 
Thomaston, Ga., Oct. 12, 1923. 

A. B. €arter, 


Secretary Southern Textile Association, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Impossible to be with you. Best wishes for successful meeting. 


A. E. MASSEY. 


It is getting to be so that they turn over all the hard jobs to 
Bob Phillip. So I am going to ask Bob to make a presentation 
speech. I am going to ask him to present Miss Dozier. 


Mr. R. W. Phillip (Atlanta, Ga.): I have never done this 
before, fellows. I generally pass things on to Mr. Franklin, but 
I didn’t get hold of him this morning. Really, however, it is a 
pleasure to perform this duty. I shall present to you a very 
remarkable lady, who has charge of the educational work of the 
two villages of the Pacolet Manufacturing Company at New 
Holland, Ga., and Pacolet, 8. C. I had the pleasure not long ago 
of visiting both New Holland and Pacolet, and the work that 
she is doing there with the children certainly opened my eyes 
as to what is being done, and also pointed to the opportunities 
and possibilities of what can be achieved. She has been asked 
to come down this morning and outline to you men from other 
mills some of the work that she is doing in the schools with the 
view. possibly of interesting more people in the development of 
the children in the villages. . - 


As you all know, the children of the villages are the recruiting 
agency for the people of the mills of tomorrow, and it is a very 
vital factor as to how you shall develop them. Of course, every 
one is try to develop the industry to a still higher stage of 
efficiency and to a higher plane of living among the people, and 
it is by the development of the raw material that you have in 


the children of your villages that you can do this. It seems like 


I am going to make Miss Dozier’s speech. 
Anyhow at this time I am going to present to you Miss Kath- 


arine Dozier, the Educational Director of the Pacolet Manufac- 
turing Company. Miss Dozier. (Applause.) 


Education in Our Mill Villages 


(By Miss Katharine Dozier, Educational Director Pacolet Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pacolet, 8. C., and Gainesville, Ga.) 


Gentlemen: I have discovered in my brief acquaintance with Mr. 
Phillip that he has a very vivid imagination, and that justifies his 
introduction of me as a remarkable woman. You will find out that his 
imagination is probably not justified in fact. | 7 | 

This document (referring to her paper) looks very formidable, but 
you all know the reputation we women have of talking too much and 


too long. So I have endeavored to confine myself to a written paper, 


in order to keep from holding you here too long. 

The subject assigned to me is “Education in Our Mill Villages.” All 
of our great industries are recognizing and emphasizing the value of 
education for service. Training for service in the textile industry 
demands our closest attention, our most intelligent consideration. , 

Seeing the obvious is a faculty most practical minded business men 
possess, and an occasional woman may be found with a similar child- 
like capacity. | 

Therefore in our discussion we will devote our time and attention 
to seeing the okvious. | 

4 cotton mill is in the foreground of our picture, but we, who are 
on our jobs, see straight through the wails and along the alleys and 
behold, not the cards, nor speeders, nor slubbers, nor spinning frames 
nor looms, but the man on the job. Are machines idle? Where is the 
man on the job? Is the man who operates the machine loafing on his 
job, or is the muchine stopped because the man who should keep it in 
good running order hasn’t “got caught up” with his job? 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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A Verbal Attack on Our Linoty ‘pe 
Operator. 


Some time ago we purchased a 
linotype machine and naturally we 
had to secure a linotype operator. 


Some of the union members in 
Charlotte boasted that we would 


never operate the machine but. we 
paid no attention to them and after 
a short delay secured an operator. 
We also sent a young man in our 
organization to the Linotype School 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., and he came 
back well able to handle the ma- 
chine but, of course, was not a 
finished operator. 


A man who operates several ma- 


chines as a commercial proposition 


found it necessary to reduce his 
organization and under a seniority 
rule released the last man employed 
by him. 

That man applied to us and as he 
was one of the best linotype opera- 
tors in Charlotte and a man of high 
character we employed him. 

We agreed to pay him the same 
salary he was getting, no more and 
no less, and told him that it made 
no difference to us whether he kept 
his union card or not, but he was to 
understand that ours was an open 


shop. 


We did not know until last week 
whether or not he was still a mem- 
ber of the union but we now learn 
that the union fired him and fined 
him $500 for going to work in an 
open shop. The fine, of course, is a 
joke, for he will never pay it. 

This was followed by a_ two- 
column article in the Charlotte La- 
bor Herald heaping all manner of 
abuse upon him and accusing him 
of all manner of things. They based 
their abuse upon the statement that 
we tempted him with higher pay 
than he was getting, which is abso- 
lutely false. 

He was out of a job and this being 
a free country accepted one that 
suited him and is well satisfied, 

Because several men who do not 
pay union dues work in the room in 
which the linotype machine is lo- 


cated, ideals presumed to say to an 
American citizen that he could not 
work in that room and when he 
refused to obey them, a column of 
abuse was heaped upon him. 

Our operator is a substantial citi- 
zen of Charlotte, a man who attends 
to his own business and is respected. 

His reputation and record will 
compare very favorably with that 
of any one connected with the 
Charlotte Labor Herald or in the 
Typographical Union, 

How can unionism: expect to gain 
public approval when they resort to 
dirty taetics of the kind described? 

The editor of this journal has long 
since ceased to pay any attention to 
the attacks of the Charlotte Labor 
Herald, for there is rarely an issue 
in which some of their “Red” writ- 
ers do not use a column or more in 
abuse of David Clark. 


In the last issue Tom Jimison, a 


preacher, teaches the “Doc- 
trine of Hate.” uses much space 
ealling David Clark names. His fa- 


vorite pastime is calling him igno- 
rant. 

Our editor has never claimed to 
be the original “Wise Guy,” but just 
what proves him to be ignorant we 
do not know nor does the learned 
Tom Jimison say. 


Recently we watched some’ chil- 
dren playing tag and every now and 
then one of them would ery out that 
some one was “the cow’s tail.” We 
do not know what made them a 
“cow's tail,” but maybe Tom Jimison 
knows, for it is in line with his kind 
of logic. | 

The Charlotte Typtographical 
Union has many good men in it, and 
we do not believe they approve any 
such dirty article as was written 
relative to our operator. 

Their president is a man of char- 
acter, but it is common report that 
the most inefficient printers and 
linotype operators are now domi- 
nating its affairs and it is evident 
that they hate to see a man do hbet- 
ter and get more pay than they can 
secure in the most tightly closed 
union shop. 


The Augusta Meeting. 


While the attendance at the Au- 
gusta meeting was not as large as 
expected, it was a suecessful meet- 
ing in other respects. 

The addresses and discussions 
were unusually good and the enter- 
tainment was all that could have 
been. desired. 

Too much cannot be said of the 
work of the local entertainment 
committee, consisting of G. A. 
Franklin, George Leitner, 8S. Wise- 
man and A. P. Hurt. Not only did 
they look after all entertainment 
features but were continually on 
hand seeking to do something for 
the pleasure of those present. 

. The members of the Southern 
Textile Association will not soon 
forget the Augusta committee. 

The entire proceedings of the 
meeting are being published in this 
issue. 


Jacob Phinizy Made Honorary 
Member. 


Jacob Phimizy, the cotton manu- 
facturer and banker of Augusta, 
Ga., was made an honorary member 
of the Southern Textile Association 
at the Augusta meeting. 

The. members of the Association 
enjoyed an elegant barbecue at Car- 
michael Park, the entire expense 
being paid by the Enterprise, Sibley, 
Graniteville and Augusta mills, 
which are controlled by Mr: Phin- 
izy, and in appreciation of his cour- 
fesy he was, by unanimous vote, 
added to the list of honorary mem- 
bers. 


Southern Power Company Seeks 
Advance in Rates, 


The Southern Power Company has 
filed an application with the North 
Carolina. Corporation Commission 
asking to be allowed to advance its 
power rates. 


We do not know whether or not 
they are justified in asking for an 
advance but the matter should be 
considered entirely upon its merits 
and without political prejudice. 

If the present rates will not give 
the Southern Power Company a rea- 
sonable return upon contemplated 
developments, they are entitled to a 
higher rate and we feel sure that 
the cotton mills do not wish them to 
furnish power and not get a fair 
return upon their investment. 

On the other hand the Southern 
Power Company should lav its cards 
upon the table and prove that a 
higher rate is needed in order to get 
a fair return. 


It seems to us that before filing 
their petition they should have 
called in representatives of the 


largest users of their power and. 


submitted their figures. 


If they could have convinced such 
a conference, that an increase was 
justified, a favorable decision by the 
Corporation Commission would have 
been assured. 

If the Southern Power Company 
is entitled to a higher rate they 
should have it, but it should not. be 
granted unless shown to be neces- 
sary. 

Unless 


the mills are convineed 
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that the position of the Seuthern 
Power Company is unsound, there 
should be no opposition from them 
before the Corporation Commission. 


Answer From Seeretary Davis. 


Department of Labor 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington, Oct. 4, 1923. 


Mr. David Clark, 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


My Dear Mr. Clark: 


Acknowledgment is made of your 
letter of September 27th¢ in which 
you question the figures that have 
recently been released by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau with reference to the 
increase in child labor. 

The newspaper comment on this 
subject has been based on an article 3 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau — 


on the “Trend of Child Labor im the 


United States, 1920 to 1923,” which 
appeared in the September number 
of the Monthly Labor Review. A 
reprint of this is enclosed. You will 
see that these figures are based 
upon reports from local officials 
charged with issuance of work per- 
mits or certificates of age; and that 
it brings up to date a similar article 
published on this subjeet in April, 
1921. A copy of the 1924 analysis is 
also enclosed. Neither of these can 
be regarded by any fair-minded 
person as propaganda or as an in- 
eorrect use, from a statistical or 
any other standpoint, of the mate- 
rial. 

Miss Abbott cannot be held re- 
sponsible for any comments on this 
which have appeared in the news- 
papers, nor for interpretations, nor 
misinterpretations which may have 
heen made of the figures. Any crit- 
icism of either her method or the 
assembled facts should be based 
upon the enclosed and not. upon 
newspaper articles for which she is 
no more responsible than she is for 
what you write. 


As for the use of the census fig- 
ures, the report of the committee 
hearing is a complete reply to your 
charges. Miss Abbott's testimony 
analyzed the numbers of children 
gainfully employed who were be- 
tween 10 and 13 years of age, inclu- 
sive, and those from 10 to 15, and 
also set out the different occupa- 
tional groups in which the children 
were employed at the time of the 
census enumeration. See page 31 of 
the committee hearings attached. 

I am sorry that Miss Abbott did 
not emphasize the fact that the 
number of children under 10 years 
of age who are gainfully employed 
is not reported in the census. The 
investigations made in North Caro- 
lina by agents of the Children’s Bu- 
reau immediately after the first 
Federal Child Labor Law was dé- 
clared unconstitutional showed that 
prompt advantage had been taken of 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
to employ a considerable number of 
children under 10 years of age. I 
hope it is not still done in North 
Carolina. 


You are mistaken in assuming 


that our interest extends only to 
‘Continued on Page 30) 
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This Surface 


that catches the yarn at the first lap 
and holds it safely until the last 
inch is delivered to the knitter. 


isa 
Distinguishing Feature of 


“SONOCO” CONES 


HE most important virtues of the supplies you buy are often 


hidden to the naked eye—revealed only by a high-power 
glass. » Particularly is this true of Cones and Tubes and other 
machine parts. | 


True winding, smooth delivery, sitet in handling, depend > 


upon “micro-aceuracy” of fit and balance in each individual part 
of the winder—including the Cones and Tubes. Those who “buy 
with a microscope” buy “Sonoco” Cones and tubes. 


and for Winding Cloth 


Southern Novelty Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Suce’ r.. 
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_ TEXTILE MACHINERY | 


CHARI Ov rE OF Fic 


PAWTUCKET PLANT 


Largest Manufacturer of Textile Machinery in America 


AN INVITATION 


To those who plan toe visit the ‘ 


EXPOSITION BOSTON 
of the Textile Exhibitors Association 
OCTOBER 29--NOVEMBER 3 


We will be pleased to have you visit any of our Plants. Our Representative at the Exposition or in 
our Boston Office will make necessary arrangements for you. 

We will be glad to have you visit our.new Charlotte Office and Repair Shop. This plant was built to 
serve the needs of our Southern customers. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Executive Offices: 77 Franklin St., Boston 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SouthernAgent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1300 Mint Street 
Southern Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 


| | PLANT 
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SOUS HERN TERTILE 


— 


Thursday, 


Ball Bearings on Twister Drums 
Prevent Vibration and Increase Production 


HEN cylinder drums on cotton twist- 
ers are mounted on plain bearings, 


noise, looseness and play soon occur due to . 


wear in the bearings. As a result consider- 
able vibration occurs and the tapes ship, the 
bobbins jump and, in some instances, the 
shaft crystalizes and breaks. Furthermore 
where machines are motor dtiven with chain 
conneetion, a great deal of trouble is often 
experienced in keeping the chain on, because 
the motor pinion and the drive gear will not 
stay in correct alignment. | 


THE SKAYEF BALL 


negligible. 


SKF marked self-aligning ball bearings 
on the drum shaft prevent vibration as wear 
in this type of bearing is so small as to be 
In addition the tapes driven by 
the drum require fewer adjustments and the 
bobbins are more uniformly wound. Produc: 
tion too can be increased for ball-bearing 
twisters can produce about 12-%% more 


twisted yarn—and yarn which is of better 


quality. 
May our engineers submit recommenda- 
tions for a changeover? 


BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by S&F" INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 


Oetoher 


18, 1923. 
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E. P. Hollis has resigned as over- 


seer weaving at the Mary-Leila 
Mills, Greensboro, Ga. 


Robert H. Clayton has been ap- 
pointed weaving overseer at the 
Mary-Leila Mills, Greensboro, Ga. 


J: H. Mayes, superintendent of the 
Fitzgerald (Ga.) Mills, was. nomi- 
nated mayor of the town without 
opposition. 


_ A. T. Riley has been promoted 
froma section to second hand in 
spinning in Erwin Mills No. 1, West 
Durham, N. C. 


M. C. Sherman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
MON WOU} svy 
York office to the Durham office of 
Morven Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 


W. L. Mills: has: been promoted 
from loom fixer to seeond hand in 
weaving at Gibson Mills, Concord, 


VY. L. Barlow has been promoted 
from smash hand to loom fixer at 
Gibson Mills, Coneord, N. C. 


G. G. Morton, of Porterdale, Ga., 
has become second hand in spinning 
at the Monroe Cotten Mills, — 
Ga. 


C. BE. Peeler has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning, at the Monroe 
Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


G. R. Brooks, superintendent of 
Mary-Leila Mills, Greensboro, Ga., 
has been on a business trip to points 
in Alabama. 


Arthur E. Massey, supermtendent 
of Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
has been on a business trip to 
Akron, Ohio, and other ‘points in the 
Middle West. 


John W. Long has resigned as: su- 
perintendent and manufacturing 
manager of the Oakboro (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills Company to accept the 
general. superintendency of the 
Clover Mills Company, Clover, 8. C. 


B. M. Rogers has resigned as 
overseer carding and combing at 
Clover Mills Company, Clover, S. C., 
to accept the position of superin- 
tendent of the Oakboro (N. GC.) Cot- 
ton Mills Company, Oakboro, N. C. 


Harry J. Horn, the popular and 
efficient superintendent of Walton 
Mills, Monroe, Ga. was recently 
married to Miss Susie K. Ryder, of 
Atlanta; Ga. They are at home to 
their friends at their home in Mon- 
roe. 


Watts Mills Village Holds Commu- 
nity Fair. 


Laurens, S. C.—The residents of 
the Watts Mill village—men, women 
and children—take special pride in 
the annual community fair that is 
given atthe. little textile.town. “for 
educational purposes and the devel- 
opment of community spirit,” as 
stated in the premium list. 


The 1923 fair closed Saturday 
afternoon. It opened Friday even- 
ing with a concert by the Watts Mill 
Band. The exhibits this year. com- 
prised a larger and more compre- 
hensive display of imdividual. and 
community effort than has been the 
case in the three or four previous 
fairs. The fair is held at the com- 
munity house in the village. Here 
the various booths were in charge 
of special committees, with Miss 
Bettie Richards, welfare worker for 


the town of Watts Mills, as the di-— 


recting head. Assisted by the teach- 
ers of. the Watts Mills school, and 
committees named from among the 
women and young girls of the com- 
munity, Miss Richards led in the 
enterprise of getting the lists filed 


for the very creditable exhibition. 


this year. 


all. 


Opening Dates for Knit Goods. 


Seasonal opening dates for knitted 


underwear and for gloves, corre- 
sponding in application to the pres- 
ent custom regarding straw and felt 
hats, are planned by the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers, who 
decided at the closing session of 
their convention. on the Municipal 
Pier, Chicago, that if custom should 
make it practically compulsory for 
men to discard straw hats on Sep- 
tember 15 and resume them again 
on May 15, there was no reason why 
there should not be a similar ruling 
for gloves and for underwear. 

Accordingly the retailers are 
planning to feature regular opening 
dates for underwear, the lightweight 
season opening on June 1 and ending 
on September 30, when medium 
weights are to be worn. Then on 
December 1 the public is expected 
to change to heavies, going back to 
medium weight underwear again on 
April 4. 


Wanted. 


One master mechanic and chief 
engineer for large mill; one com- 
bination cotton grader and ship- 
ping clerk; one fixer for Seott & 
Williams knitting machines; one 
foreman for a slasher room; nine 
slashers; one Barber-Colman ‘tty- 

-ing-in machine; three drawing-in 
machines; one foller coverer. 
Executives’ Employment Agency, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted 


Section man for picker room. 
Must know how to keep up How- 
ard and Bullough and Kitson 
Pickers. Man with family pre- 
ferred. No hobos need apply. Give 
experience in first letter. Address 
H, Route 1, Box 10, Macon, Ga. 


and all our Good Friends, whether customers or not, who 


quarters. 


assistance—just ask. 


Your interests aré ours. 


are planning to visit the International Textile Exposition, 
Oct. 29th to Nov. 3rd, Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass., 


we extend a cordial invitation to make our booth your head- 


We will be most glad to see you and, if we can be of 


Furthermore, we welcome an op- 


portunity to co-operate with you to our mutual benefit. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


MILLBURY, 
Wire Heddles 


The Shuttle People 


MASS. 


Heddle Frames 


Geo. F. Bahan, Southern Representative 


FIRM =—- BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 


PERMANENT — BECAUSE THEY A 


EY ARE GALVANIZED 


anchors, etc.) are protected 
against rust by old-fashioned 
hot-dip-spelter galvanizing—the 
thickest galvanizing and best 


Charlotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P; 
Box 1375 

Greenville, 8S. C.: H. H. Orr, 
metto Bidg. 

Savannah, Ga.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
Bay St. 


$15 Pal- 


High Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


All parts o” every Anchor Post 
Chain Link Fence (fabric, posts, 


protection that can be given to 
metal. 

Phone or write our nearest rep- 
resentative for complete infor- 
mation on this and other advan- 
tageous Anchor Post features. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga.: Beaullieu & Applewhite, 
Citizens Southern National Bank 
Bldg. | 

Birmingham, Ala.: C. 8S. Caldwell, 2011 
Srd Ave. 

Sales Agents in Other Cities. 
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Fieldale, Va.—The Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills have resumed 
night operations. A number of new 
cottages are being built for the use 
of operatives. 


Durham, N. C—Morven Cotton 
Mills are adding 60 57-inch, four- 


box, pick and pick Crompton & 


Knowles looms. 


Red Springs, N. C—The Red 
Springs Cotton Mills are starting up 
160 new looms on fancy goods and 


also four new spoolers and four 


beam warpers. 


Belmont, N. C—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders and di- 
rectors of the Majestic and Climax 
Mills, the reports of the officers 
showed that the affairs of both 
companies are in excellent condi- 
tion. Dividends of five per. cent 
were ordered paid by both mills. 
All of the present officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected. 


North Wilkesboro, N. C.—lecent- 
ly the Wilkes Hosiery Mills Com- 
pany, P. W. Eschelman, general 
manager, moved into its new plant, 
a two-story building erected at a 
cost of $25,000. The hosiery mill 
employs regularly 83 people and is 
one of the thriving industries in the 


OCT. 29-——NOV. 3 
BOSTON, MASS. 
K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
Will Be Seen in Operation 
At 


International Textile Exposition 
Spaces 137-138 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
CHARLOTTE PAWTUCKET ATLANTA 


— 


By AIR SUCTION with 


T HE 


Trade Mark 


Stops Gouts 


Clean Your Spinning Rolls 


Sweeny PNEU-WAY Cleaner 


seers for this mill have not been 
selected. The mill will be operated 
by steam power generated from a 
battery of return tubular boilers 
and will use a 400 horsepower Cor- 
liss engine of the Filer & Stowell 
manufacture. Engines and boilers 
will be installed immediately and it 
is expected that all this machinery 
will be in operation before the first 
of the year. ! 


Spartanburg, S. C—Work is pro- 
ceeding rapidly on construction of 
the mammoth Pacifie Mills plant 
which is being erected at Lyman, in 
Spartanburg county, off the Green- 
ville-Spartanburg highway. The 
huge plant will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000,000. 

The project includes a_ 32,000- 
spindle mill for wide sheeting, a re- 
inforced concrete cotton warehouse, 
and a bleachery and finishing plant 
with a capacity of 1,500,000 yards 
per week.. The total floor space of 
the buildings will be 500,000 square 
feet. | 

Two miles of sidetrack have been 
installed from the Southern Railway 
and the Piedmont & Northern, so 
that handling of materials and sup- 
plies sis facilitated. More than half 
of the total of 2,100 tons of struc- 
tural steel is in place and the bal- 
ance will be completed within ‘a 


city. (Patented) month. It is being supplied and 
- erected by the McClintic-Marshall 

Lanett, Ala—Lanett Bleachery & | R. P. SWEENY ) | Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dye Works, H. R. Stephenson, vice- Manufacturer Write for Catalog and Prices The principal construction con- 


president and general manager, has 
awarded contract to Gallivan Build- being executed by Parklap, Inc., 84 
ing Company, Greenville, 8S. C., for - Pine street, New York City. j 

extensions of approximately 34,500 . Minter Homes Company, of 
square feet to present plant. They ; Greenville, has the contract for 305 


will rearrange machinery, adding | operatives. houses, and already ° 
or ale more than 200 houses are in various 
stages of completion, with a large 


' new dyeing and drying machinery. 
neers. | number practically complete and 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., are the engi- 
1—250-ton Logeman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- | '*?Y for occupancy. 
ing Press. Excellent condition. At- 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


406 News Bidg. Greenville, S. C. tract on manufacturing buildings is 


Huntsville, Ala.— The Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company is making 
extensive improvements in its mill 
village. Two and one-half miles of 
concrete sidewalks and guttering 


McKinney, Texas. — Stockholders 
of the Texas Cotton Mill, of this 
city, held their annual meeting at 
the Chamber of Commerce and 


1 


ure being laid in the new addition 
southwest of the main village of 
Merrimack, where 70 six-room ten- 
ant houses have recently been 
erected at an approximate cost of 
$70,000. The whole village is being 
gone over by carpenters and paint- 
ers. 


Opp, Ala—The mill building of 
the new Micolas Cotton Mills and 
village of thirty-two bungalows are 
nearing completion. Shipments of 
machinery will move from the 
shops to this mill the first of No- 
vember and as fast as it can be 
installed it will be put in operation. 
The mill will produce about 20s 
weaving yarn and will use a double 
roving system of spinning. The 
eqiupment will consist of 7,200 spin- 
dies and 190 40-inch looms. C. W. 
Mizell is president and treasurer, 
Mrs. A. 8. Douglas is vice-president, 
B. R. Cole, secretary, and C. H. Cole, 
manager and superintendent. Over- 


Southern Textile Machinery | 


Company 
Greenville, 8. 0. 


CHARLOTTE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


unity and Mill Village 
Parks, Real tate Subdivisions and Deta 


Member American Seciety Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

Genera! anting, Grading 
ns 

Cemeteries Supervision of Landscape 


rt Hotels and Count Clube Censtruction 
te Estates and Home Grounds Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landecoape Organization in the Seuth 


elected the following directors: J. 
Perry Burrus, C. G. Comegys, 8. D. 
Heard, J. C. Heard, W. B. Newsome, 
Tom W. Newsome, A. M. Scott, Gib- 
son Caldwell, A. Culberson, Henry 
W. Warden, H. W. Kirkpatrick, 
Frank Wilcox, Geo. Wilcox, L. A. 
scott and J. P. Crouch. 

Following this meeting of the 
stockholders, the directors met and 
re-elected all old officers, as follows: 
J. Perry Burrus, president; Dr. C. 
G. Comegys and S. H. Heard, vice- 
presidents; J. S. Heard, treasurer; 
W. B. Newsome, secretarry, and A. 
M. Scott, assistant secretary. A. Cul- 
berson, who recently came here 
from South Carolina as general 
manager of the plant, was re-elected 
to that position. 

The stockholders and directors 
expressed gratification at the man- 
agement of the business and the 
success during the past year. The 
Texas Cotton Mill is one of the big- 
gest in the State and is the largest 
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manufacturing institution in this 
city. The same plan as used in 
erecting the plant here is being 
used in the erection of the big Tex- 
tile Mill undergoing construction at 
Love Field, Dallas, at this time and 
of which Mr. Burrus is also the 
president. 


Mecklenburg Mills Declared 
Bankrupt. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The defendan# 
failing to resist petition for bank- 
ruptey in United States District 
Court here Wednesday, the Meck- 
lenburg plant at Charlotte of the 
Mecklenburg Mills Company, the 
latter with headquarters at Salis- 
bury, was adjudged bankrupt by 
Judge James E. Boyd. 

Petitioners were CG. F. Rizer, Olar, 
8S. €.; Piedmont Sundries Company. 
Charlotte, and Charlotte Supply 
Company. Alleged preferential treat- 
ment on the part of the Mecklen- 


burg Company toward certain cred-. 


itor was the basis for the petition- 
ers claims. 

The company has three other cot- 
ton mills, Clyde and Newton, at 
Newton, and Nancy, at Tuckertown, 
Montgomery county, which, with 
the Mecklenburg plant at Charlotte, 
have been operated by receivers 
since the middle of June. The claims 
are: Rizer, $106,198; Piedmont Sun- 
dries, $4,156; Charlotte Supply, $2,- 
598, and the alleged preferential 
treatment given two other creditors 
of the company, the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Granite Quarry, 
in the shape of a $10,000 deposit, and 
the Superior Coal Company, in that 
the Mecklenburg Company did not 
resist a judgment obtained by the 
coal company in Forsyth Superior 
Court. 


Valuable Exhibit May Be Routed 
Around Country. 


The very valuable exhibit of 
modern and historic cottons to be 
made by the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at the Inter- 
national Textile Exposition in Bos- 
ton from October 29 to November 3 
has attracted such widespread at- 
tention that the association has al- 
ready received a number of requests 
to show it in retail stores in various 
cities. These requests, the associa- 
tion announces, are receiving care- 
ful attention. Parts of the exhibit 


WELL DEEP WELL 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 


problems satisfactorily for textile 
mitia 
Sydro: Pump & Well Co., inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


have begun arriving in Boston. 
Although the fall meeting of the 
National Association, which will be 
held in Boston on October 31 and 
November 1, and the exhibit to be 
made at the textile exposition will 
be national in character, both of 
them will, as a matter of fact, em- 
phasize the great importance of the 
cotton industry in New England. 


The collection of cottons to be 
shown will be a great inspiration to 
the designers and students of design 
in New England, and will show the 
public the close relationship be- 
tween the high artistry in textile 
expression and the development of 
a satisfactory market for New Eng- 
land’s greatest product. 

One of the rare articles to-be seen 


57 Worth Street 


Boston 
Dallas Baltimore 
Chicago St Joseph 


Kingston 


Hesslein & Co., Inc. 


SELLNG AGENTS FOR 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


OFFI 
New York 


Besides Covering Every Domestic Market we Have the Largest 
Export Outlet of any Commission House in the U S. A. - 


——THROUGH—— 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc. 
| ESTABLISHED 1865 


The Worid’s Largest Distributors and Converters of Cotton 
Pieec Goods | 


_—_FOR EXPORT— 
Neuss, Hesslein Corporation, in Manila, P. I. 


a a stock of American Cotton Piece Goods for 
distribution on the spot. 


Casa Neuss, Hesslein y Cia. de Columbia, S. A. 


with branches in 


Bogota Barranquilla Medelliu 
also BRANCH OFFICES in 
Havana Santo Domingo Melbourne Lima 
Caracas Santiago. Chile Guayagqull Sidney 
Trinidad Concepcion, Chile San Salvador Panama 
Valparaiso, Chile Buenos Aires Adelaide 


New York City 


Philadelphia Louis 
Kansas City New Orleans 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Ma 
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at the exhibit is an embroidered 
curtain from Sicily of the sixteenth 
century. A very old bit of cotton 
from Jaipur, India, will be another 
feature. 


Knitted Outerwear Convention 
Program. 


The National Knitted Outerwear 
Association has announced the first 
tentative program for the national 
convention to be held at the Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland November 1, 2, 
and 3, as follows: 

Thursday, Nov. 11. 


i0 a. m., Hotel Hollenden, regis- 
tration of delegates. 10:30, call to 
order. 10:45, address by O. W. 
Fishel, Cleveland District. 141, ad- 
dress by William Portner, Pennsyl- 
vania District. 11:15, address by 
Daniel Rheinauer, Eastern District. 
11:30, address by Eugene H. Mahler, 
Western District. 11:45, address by 
R. H. Wyner, New England District. 
{2, presentation of directors during 
this meeting. 12:30, luncheon. 2 to 
5 p. m., reports of national commit- 
tees. 5 to 8 p. m., committee meet- 
ings. 8 p. m., theatre party. 

Friday, Novy. 2. 

9 to 14 a. m., visiting places of 
interest in Cleveland. 11 a. m. to 1 
consideration of committee 
reports, new business. 2 p. m. to 
5:30 p. m., election of officers, new 
and old business, consideration of 
committee reports. 6:30 p. m., ban- 
quet. 


Wanted. 


First-class roller coverer. None 
but first-class man need apply. 
Good place for the right man. 
Reply G. M., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, 


Against Dampness, Heat, 
Acids, Alkalies, Fumes— 


DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


surfaces. 


Established 1827 


Its wear-resisting qualities have been proved. For 


Nature’s mixture of silica and flake graphite, mined only by 
ourselves, is the base of this remarkable time-defying paint. 

Write for Booklet 176-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


over 
DIXON’S has been the standard protective paint for all wood or metal 


fifty years 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Wanted 


A well established concern 
handling textile mill supplies re- 
quires the services of a compe- 
tent, energetic man to cover a 
portion of its territory, in which 
a trade is already quite well es- 
tablished. 

A man thoroughly acquainted: 
with the needs of a modern cot- 
ton mill is desired. In other 
words, an ex-superintendent or 
supply room man is preferred. 

No one who is not energetic 
and ready to go late and long 
need apply. 

For one who can furnish refer- 
ences as to character and has the 
above requisites an attractive 
proposition is offered. Address 
Box 1318, Greenville, 
S. 


THE 


CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must he one that for simplicity wrtn great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companve nethod of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh at: ite 


the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL. President 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be muaiion to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

4re all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQuIP. 


MENTS 


AMERICAN MOUISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE. Atianta Trust Comoany Buliding, ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


FRANK 8. COMINS, General Ma ager 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
The Sign of Protection 
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Wi JOSEPH DIXON 
aps JERSE) 
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W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


Planters Cotton Company 
Cotton Merchants 


Buying in Principal Towns in 
Arkansas and Mississippi 
We Ship on Actuals 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark.: 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
WESTERN EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones. 


Box 621 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


DRONSFIELD' S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ **Needs no ‘Damping’ ”’ 


TRADE MARK 


Guaranteed ‘A’ Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


ala Card-Grinding Medium 


by Principal 
upp! y Houses 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 

Managing Agents 


Wanted. 


First-class card grinder for 36 
sards, five pickers, one first-class 
comber fixer, to take care of 12 
combers and work second hand 
nframes. Apply with reference. 
Box 135, Lincolnton, N. C. 


STERNBERGER BROS. 
Cotton 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


JOHNSON, WATT & uo. 
Cotten 


Staples and Low Grades 


Correapondence Invited 


Greenville, Texas 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 14 Commerce Street 


Dallas, Texas 


Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Established 1896 


Incorporated 1923 


F. M. CRUMP & COMPANY, INC. 
Cotton Merchants 


MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


D. H. CRUMP, President 


A. C. ROBINSON, Sec. and Treas. 


J. C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


Cotton 

Offices: 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin . 
to mills on type. 


Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
| Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Direct Mill Correspondence 
Solicited 


C. M. KIRKMAN 


COMPANY 


Cotton 


Arkansas and Mississippi Cotton 


Heavy Benders and Staples a Specialty 


Helena, Arkansas 
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Augusta Meeting of Southern Textile Association 
(Continued from Page 22c) 


If the “super” finds all of these idle machines, he'll be looking not 
at machines but for and through the man on the job. 

The obvious fact presents itself to our child-like vision. The man 
on the job is the vital factor in our textile industry. Money will buy 
the most modern machinery, provide the best material equipment, 
furnish raw material for manufacture, fill the pay envelope; but 
machinery, equipment, raw material, pay envelopes, while important 
factors in the product of industry, are reduced to zero, if the human 
factor, the man on the job, is a zero factor. 


These obvious facts present our obvious needs, better trained help. 
The obvious question, “How will we get it?” is answered by the equally 
obvious reply, “Train it.” 

As a result big business is concerning itself directly and vitally in 
the education of its employees. The New York Stock. Exchange Insti- 
tute has just sent out “An Announcement of the Courses in Business 
Economics for Employees—Season of 1923-1924.” A well-planned course 
in “Business Economics for Employees” sounds interesting. 

Let’s make one for our cotton mill employees right now. Since all 
problems are solved by taking known quantities with certain fixed 
relationships, and proceedings with mathematical precision until the 


unknown quantity is found, so let us proceed to: solve our problem, and’ 


find our highest common factor in the products of industry, the well- 
trained man on the job. 

The known quantities in our problem of human help are the home, 
the school, the church, the mill. The unknown quantity is the citizen- 
to-be in home, school, church, and mill. A certain relationship between 
home, school, church, and mill will fix the value of this unknown 
quantity, the citizen-to-be. 


Since we know how “hard it is to teach an old dog new tricks, " we 


will begin at the cradle with our course in business economics rather 
than at the grave, and consider the same from the cradle to the grave 
for our citizen-to-be. The home of the citizen-to-be, his native habitat, 
is our first known quantity. Its two essentials are shelter and the 
home maker within the shelter. 

Is the house, which affords the shelter, good, clean, attractive, sani- 
tary? Is the home-maker within the shelter capable, thrifty, skilled 
in domestic arts; and an intelligent spender? If “Yes” is the answer to 
these questions, somebody has been educated in these essentials, and 
that “somebody” is twins, the employer and the employee. Therefore, 


home-making is the first subject of our course in “Business Economics” : 


for employees and employers. 


Our Pacolet schools specialize in codking. sewing, and industrial arts _ 


because we know that a clean, comfortable home, where well cooked 
meals are served, sends from its shelter a well- nourished, contented 
citizen, “a workman who needeth not to be ashamed.” 

Our mill executives see to it that our shelter is good, clean, attrac- 
tive, and sanitary, and provide equipment for educating our home- 
makers, so that they may be capable, thrifty, skilled in domestic arts, 
and intelligent spenders. Our school operatives see to it that equip- 
ment and educational machines are kept in good running order, and the 
’ school “super” never finds any machines standing idle. 

The output of home-makers from our domestic science and art 
departments gives us a large percentage of “firsts,” some “seconds,” 
and shows a minimum of waste. | 

The school has been introduced by the home economics department 
as the second known quantity in our human help problem. Since 


health is the essential of all development, mental, moral, physical, and — 


spiritual, the first concern of the school program is obviously health. 
Our home economics department, which trains home-makers in pre- 
paring and serving wholesome goods, and in conserving supplies, is 
supplemented by our public health nurses and hy our physical directors 
co-operating in health programs. 

To illustrate: The relationship of our known quantities, home, 
church, school, and mill, in solving our community problems, and in 
finding our unknown quantity, the citizen-to-be, allow me to present 
as a concrete example the following health project: 

Two years ago New Holland mill village had 150 mal-nourished 
children. The school nurse, the domestic science teacher, and the grade 
teachers, secured the interest and co-operation of these children and 
the mothers of these children. 

First: By teaching the children in daily classes the existing needs 
of the mal- nourished, the causes of mal-nutrition, and the remedy for 
the same. 

Second: By frequent visits to the homes of mal-nourished children 
and confidential talks with the mothers about their children. 

Third: By talks at parent-teacher association meetings given by 
nurse, doctor, and health authorities. 

Fourth: By grouping mal-nourished children in smal! nutrition 

Fifth: By child keeping diet card and diary of nutrition taken at 
daily meals. Nurse checks same and suggests changes and substitutions 
in diet when necessary. 

Sixth: By domestic science teachers instructing child in prepara- 
tion of food suggested by nurse. 

Seventh: By company providing community pastures and cow stalls 
for every family in the village, and encouraging ownership of family 
cow. (Coffee drinking is diminished, milk drinking increased.) 

Eighth: By pastor preaching sermons to children on the body as 
the temple of the soul, and praising the work being done for the health 
of the child. 

Result: Only 14 of the 150 are still as much as five pounds under 
weight, and in the case of the 14 some physical defect retards proper 
development of child until the same is corrected. (Tonsils and bad 
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teeth are principal defects. A number of tonsil cases has been provided 
for by the company when case was urgent.) 


A marked improvement in family diet is noted as resulting from 
interest in child’s nutrition. 


Summary of Nutrition Projects—Agents in improving conditions 
were child, teacher, mother, nurse, preacher, mill authorities, all work- 


ing intelligently and harmoniously for the common good in hearty 
co-operation. 


In similar fashion home sanitation, home-making, home improve- 
ment, respect for property, various principles of civic righteousness, 
and general community interests, are set forth by precept, example, 
and practice. One of the most valuable lessons we can teach in civic 
righteousness is respect for and care of property. 


Illustration: Playground committees keep school grounds clean, 
inspecting daily; housekeepers committees of girls inspect school rooms 
before assembiy, morning, noon, and at recesses, keeping their own 
grade rooms in good order. Any slight repair of school property that 
can be dong by pupils is their responsibility. 

One of the most interesting phases of our education program is in 
developing good neighbors. ‘The children are encouraged to report 
cases of illness and shut-ins to grade teachers and to domestic science 
teucher’s. One of our best domestic science teachers, a woman, was 
allowed to enter the sacred precincts of Georgia Tech for the first time 
Aq sesvo yons Zurji0ded JO} oie 
permitted to take flowers from the school gardens to their sick neigh- 
bors or to prepare for them invalids’ trays in the school kitchen under 
the supervision of the domestic science teacher, who is advised by the 
community nurse as to nature of illness of patient. 

Education in play is another important part of our program, for we 
realize that the man on the job is well taken care of while he is at 
work, and the man off the job needs wholesome, clean recreation during © 
his leisure. 

Therefore, our program of formal gymnastims, rhythmic play, 
organized games (indoor and outdoor) for school children is extended 
after mill hours for our mill workers under competent physical direc- 
tors. 

Equipped gymnasia, girls’ club rooms, parlors, pool rooms, bowling 
alleys, swimming pools, indoor and outdoor basketball courts, athletic 
fields for baseball and track work, tennis courts, furnish ample and 
adequate opportunity for anybody and everybody who wants to play. 
Thus idle and vicious amusement is barred by having busy and whole- 
some amusement in full swing. 

Moving picture shows furnish clean, good pictures and run special 
educational features in the afternoon at the request of school authori- 
ties to reward children for endeavor to excel in special lines. 

Attendance at the various Sunday schools is stimulated by weekly 
report at general assembly in chapel exercises. These reports show 
which day school grades had highest percentage at Sunday school the 
previous Sunday. 

All day eal teachers, mill overseers, members of store and office 
forces, community nurses, are active in Sunday school and church 
work. 

Our part time classes at Pacolet provide continuation work and 
vocational training for boys and girls 14 years of age and over who 
work in the mill half the day and go to school half the day. These 
children are paired in half day shifts. For example, an eight-frame 
spinner is paired with an eight-frame spinner. One of the two goes to 
school in the morning, the other to the mill. In the afternoon the 
schedule is reversed, and each child gets half day in school and half 
day in the mill. 

This work is under the supervision of a specially trained teacher, 
who hopes to develop some good material for foremanship. 

Our evening vocational schools for adults and our evening classes 
for illiterates present an interesting feature of our educational work. 
The New Holland night school is in its sixth year, and increases in 
enroliment and average attendance annually. Sixty-five substantial 
promotions in the mill, and many improvements in method of operation 
and attitude toward job of those attending bear eloquent witness to the 
excellent work of the overseer, who is in charge of the night school. 
You would not be an overseer unless you were really a teacher. Don't 
hesitate to volunteer for work and service in these vocational night 
schools just because you don’t happen to have an academic degree. 
You are educated in work and methods in the mill, and you can teach 
these night classes better than any teacher that could be put in charge 
of them from the outside. From illiteracy to chief engineer is the 
most notable achievement of the New Holland night school, and the 
overseer who is responsible for the success of this school has given 
invaluable service to the men and boys he teaches, and to the mill he 
serves so faithfully at all times. He holds no academic degree, but he 
is one of the finest teachers of civic righteousness and Christian citizen- 
ship I have the honor of being associated with in educational work. 
His teaching, “Earn what you get,” with the humorous comment, “Most 
folks get all they earn and then some,” is good pedagogy and sound 
philosophy. 

The foregoing illustrations of our program with educational objec- 
tives have been given to present our obvious demands and their equally 
obvious supply. 

Our educational program strives to enlist home, church, mill, and 
school in every activity fas the common good. And through the child 
in day school and in Sunday school respect for home, home-making, 
home-keeping, home sanitation, and home responsibility, taught by 
precept example and practice, sound principles of good citizenship are 
taken into the home. 


With the child as our principal agent in fixing the relationship of 
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our known quantities—home, school, church, and mill—we are con- 
fident that our unknown quantity, the citizen-to-be, the man-on-the- 
job of tomorrow, remembering the daily Bible study of his youth, will 
“study to show himself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed.” (Applause.) 


President Chapman: Gentlemen, after listening to that, you 
have no trouble in finding out why the Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company has made the strides that it has made. 

Our next speaker will be again presented by Mr. Phillip. He 
comes from Georgia, and Bob knows them all down there better 
than the rest of us. 


Mr. R. W. Phillip (Atlanta, Ga:): It is with additional 


pleasure that I present the next speaker. Miss Dozier has told 


you about the folks in your villages. The next speaker will talk 
to you about yourselves. I am not going to make as long an 
introduction presentation because what he will say himself will 
be worth much more than anything I can say, but I do want to 
tell you this about him. From what I can learn about him he 
started as most of you fellows started from what I can learn 
about you, working in the mill, and he has worked himself up 
through the successive stages of second hand, overseer and 


superintendent, and he now occupies the position of President 


and Manager of one of the largest mills in our State and in the 
South. I present at this time Mr. George 8. Harris, President 
of the Exposition Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, Ga., who will speak 
to you upon the subject, “Future Prospects and Possibilities of 
Southern Superintendents and Overseers.” (Applause.) 


Future Prospects and Possibilities of Superintendents and Overseers in 
Southern Cotton Mills. 


(George S. Harris, President of Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga., before 
Southern Textile Association.) 


Your prospects and possibilities are whatever you choose to make 
them. Men in business work on average, as it is a physical impossibility 
to make every transaction a good one, and a man will usually take a 
shot at a proposition that seems to average better than a 50-50 chance. 
Unquestionably you have a chance away abeve any 50-50 chance that 
ever came to a group of men in industry. You have so many possibili- 
ties of getting on top of the world in your chosen field of work I am 
tempted to say to you frankly that anything short of this would be a 
failure on your part. 3 | 3 

Your future can easily be measured by your immediate past and by 
this measurement an easy calculation will show you your goal. Iam a 
comparatively young man, but let’s see what has happened since the 
day I went to work in the year 1898 in the little yarn mill at Cedartown, 
Ga., on a jdb feeding hoppers. There were in the Cotton States at that 
’ time something less than six and a half million spindles and these 
spindles consumed 1,400,000 bales of cotton. I was paid for feeding 
those hoppers the large amount of 35 cents a day, or $2.10 a week of 66 
hours. The price of a semi-skilled workman was not more than 75 
cents a day, and many of them were not worth that. 


Our help were brought into our mills from the mountains and farms 
and most of them came to the mills because they could not continue to 
exist at farming. They were about as green as it is possible to be—in 
fact, you all are familiar with my reference here. We attempted to 
spin cotton in mills—that often were poorly designed—through hot, dry 
summer weather, with very poor and often no artificial humidification, 
and with labor that could hardly distinguish between a slubber roving 
and a 20s yarn, then considered a fine number. Our efforts were watched 
with interest in both England and New England and there were many 
who said it could never be done with full success. 

It was about this time that we saw a large number of overseers from 
the North. An overseer with us who could handle spinning beyond 10s 
yarn of a very ordinary quality was a scarce article and some mills 
brought experienced men from the North. Some of these men stuck 
and have been successful, but the large majority went back, in many 
cases after making complete failures with the labor available. I have 
heard these men make fun of our labor and our mills; but we kept 
plugging, getting better every year. 

Compare the foregoing conditions as I found them in 1898 with those 
of today: 989 mills in the Cotton States—more than sixteen and a half 
million spindles with 316,000 looms—that consumed last year 4,488,000 
bales of cotton, while ali other mills consumed only 2,500,000 bales—this 
you will carefully note through a year that presented some most diffi- 
cult merchandising problems to your presidents. I say, fellows, when 
your production will stand the market tests of the past three years you 
can rightly say you have made progress that is sure to attract the 
attention of the cotton manufacturing industry of the world. 
achievement and you have a right to feel proud of it! It is the result 
of hard work on your part through a slow process of training green 
labor to the nice tasks required in handling our staple from the bale to 
the finished cloth. An Englishman whom I knew in the old days used 
to enjoy telling me of the spinners in his mill in Oldham where their 
grandmothers were spinners. They were born spinners; but you haven't 
had spinners that were born spinners. There is one thing, howver, that 
you should not forget—your labor is of the purest Anglo-Saxon lineage 
found anywhere and, while they have had. to learn the work after 
generations in the mountains, they are the best in America and capable 
of far greater achievements than you are getting today. 

Now, why is it not logical to expect just as much progress during the 
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next twenty-five years as we have made during the past! Compare 
ourselves today with that referred to at the beginning of this paper, 
add that difference to our present status, and what have you? As I 
visualize our Southern mills in 1948 I see a sound industry free from 
the old-style, poorly lighted and poorly ventilated buildings so common 
in sections built years ago. We will have modern mills directed by 
progressive men who have already shown their ability to keep abreast 
of the times with all improvements as developed and tested. Our labor— 
all English-speaking Americans—will ‘have developed through the 
schools we now have or are building into a thoroughly efficient group 
of textile operatives, the equal of which will not be found on the globe. 
Our product will include every known cotton fabric in-demand to the 
finest textures. 

This is not a fancied picture but is exactly what we may reasonably 
expect if we continue to progress as we have in the past. We have to 
date only just built a firm foundation, from very raw material, on which 
we can now set to work to really construct our house. 

The question before you—the superinteridents and overseers of our 
mills—is what part will you play in the building of this wonderful 
structure. You really have the most important work that is to be done. 
You are to, first improve yourselves in every way possible, continually 
studying yourselves—individually and as a group—to find the weak 
points that may be strengthened. Second, you will bring out each year 
from the rank and file of workers new material to be developed into 
overseers and superintendents. And third, you will continue your good 
work of improving our labor. | ; 

How is this to be accomplished? 


Take the first point, namely, “improve yourselves.” You are not 


satisfied with the results of your present work, as is evidenced by your 


coming to this meeting. You are looking for better things, and so long 
as you continue the search you will surely find these. improvements. 


These discussion meetings present excellent oppartunities and I have 


watched with very keen interest your proceedings. Through these 
meetings you are polished and refined. I doubt that very many of you 
fully realize the value you derive from leaving your mills and depart- 
ments to come here to learn what your neighbor is doing. We so often 
get. so absorbed in our own individual tasks we feel we haven't time to 
leave them to get out and rub shoulders with other men. It: is then 
that moss begins to crop out on our backs and before we realize it we 
are in a rut and making mistakes in direct proportion to the energy we 
are putting into our work. The hours you put into these meetings are 
your most valuable hours. They may appear to some to be a pleasant 
vacation, and they should be a pleasure. You should inject into them 
as much good fellowship as is possible. Get just as close to each other 
as you can, and when you feel free to call your competitor “Bill” then 
invite him over to criticise your work. You may be very proud of the 
way your work is going, but there is a man somewhere in this group 
who knows a trick that will improve it. Find him, make friends with 
him, and get him to show you the trick. You probably have a trick or 
two you can give him in return and thereby you both have advanced a 
peg. | 

My second suggestion was to bring out each year new material. This 
is a very important part of your duty to your industry. I could lay 
down a few rules in this connection, but the main point I would stress 
is that you realize that it is your duty to your industry to train other 
men. The man who is so selfish as to stand in the way of the develop- 
ment of other men has no place under the sun and should be promptly 
stepped on. Whenever a vacancy occurs, comb your own organization 
because it is a reflection upon your management when you are forced 
to go outside of your own organization to fill a vacancy in any position 
from section-hand upward. Please get this idea clearly: If you haven't 
a man ready when the vacancy occurs, you are at fault. : 


I like a plan which I eall the “three point plan of promotion,” under 
which every man is pushing forward some-one man ahead and pulling 
one from below. Take for illustration a second hand who is standing 
firmly in his shoes who wants to get ahead and aspires to be an over- 
seer. He hasn't a thought of weakening his overseer in order that he 
may have his job; to the contrary his whole idea is to make his work 
stand out as a credit to his overseer and make him so good that promo- 
tion will surely come to him. At the same time this second hand has 
previously selected one or more section men and has them in training 
for his work. Sooner or later the overseer will be called to a larger 
room or to a superintendency and several men are advanced. The 


effect of this is always good throughout the entire organization. It 


immediately puts everyone right up on his toes to be ready for the next 
promotion. It is not unusual for the promotion of one man to advance 
several others. 


It is not always an easy matter to follow this plan and it often 
requires some courage to advance a man when you do not feel exactly 
sure Of him. You know very much more about the men in your mill 


or department—their faults and weaknesses as well as their virtues and 


strength—than you generally know of the men in other mills. This 
often leads you to think that a certain man in a distant mill is better 
than any man you may have. You probably have only had an oppor- 
tunity to see his good side, yet you rush after him when you have a 
vacancy and disappoint some capable'man who has been doing good 
work for you. I have seen this happen many times, and I have also 
seen the superintendent of the other mill take your man and develop 
him into a much better man than he was in his old position. Did you 
ever see that picture of the two jackasses straining their necks, each — 
trying to reach the grass in the other one’s pasture, “Just Two Jack- 
asses,” the title of the picture, is a good illustration of some men. It is 
very difficult to tell what is in a man before he has had a chance to try 
himself, but I believe you are much more apt to make a mistake in 
selecting a man from another mill than from your own mill. Give your 
men every chance and don’t expect everything immediately. If the 
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three-point plan of promotion is kept continually at work in your 
organization, somebody will always be trained for any vacancy that 
occurs. 

You have demonstrated that the Cotton States is the one logical 
location for the future development of the world’s spinning industry, 
and it is clearly your duty to have new men ready as fast as they are 
required to handle the added spindles. It is not a matter of necessary 
capital to build mills. Capital in ample quantities is always seeking 
profitable investment, and all you have to do is to continue to show 
conclusively that capital invested in Southern mills will earn a fair 
return and mills will grow just as fast as we can operate them. New 
mills create opportunitjes for the men of today; but you are not entitled 
to these opportunities if you haven't previously trained men who can 
step into your positions and. handle your work just as efficiently or 
better than you are handling it now. If you fail in this duty men trained 
in other sections of the world will be imported and, as they seldom 
understand our people and our conditions, either failure will result or 
progress will be retarded. 


We have not had up to the present the necessary machinery for 
training young men for our mill positions and most of you who now 
hold responsible positions have passed up through a hard rough road 
that few are able to complete. Our facilities for learning have been so 
poor that many of us have acquired a very narrow education. This I 
assure you is no reflection on anyone, as you are due the highest praise 
for accomplishing what you have accomplished under the poor system 
of education you have had available. We are now, however, entering 
into a new phase of our development and will be called upon to produce 
more and betfer results if our industry is to keep abreast of the natural 
progress of industry generally. Our successors, as mill executives, must 
have a broader education than we have had. Under the natural course 
of progress our help will be better trained mentally and will expect 
bigger things of us, and if we do not train our leaders to a higher plane 
of thought the natural result will be our help will leave us for other 
and more progressive industries. This improvement in average men- 
tality of our labor is coming surely and we must keep leaders for them 
just one lap ahead, with improvements.in management that will not 
only take full advantage of this improved mentality but advance their 
plane of living just as fast as they are ready to accept it. A happy, 
contented man or woman on your frames or looms is to be desired 
more than anything else for which you are striving, but contentment 
is often directly proportionate to intelligence. As you developed your 
mental capacity you were not content to run slubbers, for instance, and 
owing to the poor opportunities afforded our rank and file you easily 
advaneed away; but as each year goes by, our educational facilities 
offered our. workers are being improved and-they are going to do more 
thinking for themselves. This is as it should be; but if we do not meet 
the situation with highly trained’ overseers and second hands, these 
workers may become discontented in our cotton mills and move into 
other industrial plants. This would mean that- we would lose the very 
object we are now seeking by building schools in our villages.. In this 
connection I must commend to you the efforts of our good friend, 
David Clark, in starting a movement that aims to make it possible for 
at least a few of our mill boys to leave the mill to acquire a textile 
college training. - This is a far-sighted step forward, and I hope.the 
vision will be quickly caught in every mill section in our Cotton States. 

I would suggest that present-day superintendents and overseers give 
the large group .of textile-school graduates each year every chance to 
develop in the mill. Many of these yOung men are capable and have a 
good foundation, but I often see a pronounced aversion on the part of 
mill executives to giving them a chance. There is a decided preference 
for the plant-trained man—which is easily understood—and these 
“textile men,” as_they are called in the mill, are often side-tracked into 
work that does not lead to responsible executive positions. In perform- 
ing your broad duty to your industry as a whole, you should encourage 
these young men to get down to brass tacks after graduation. They 
often need a little nursing, as many of them—while realizing that they 
must have a little “practical work,” as they call it—think themselves 
competent to railroad through and often do not understand that they 
are in competition with other men from the day they enter the mill. A 
loving father of one of these boys asked me recently if I would not 
kindly look after his son who was timid and see that he was not run 
over by the men in the big mill; as they fight for the good jobs. I very 
promptly told that father that this would be a most unkind act on my 
part, as the boy must be run over now while he has no distance to fall 
in order that he may learn to keep ahead of the game in the future 
when a fall might be disastrous. I do know that some good materia! in 
textile school ciasses never gets into the mill on account of the lack of 
proper advice to the bol at the psychological moment fater graduation. 
Many others, after serving a year or more in the mill, divert their 
training because the mill executive has no interest in the boy and lets 
him get away into some other line of work, htereby losing a potential 
mill executive that might have developed improvement in management 
or equipment that would be of enormous value to the entire industry. 

Now, my friends, I did not intend to fill you full of advice—which 
seems to dominate this paper—but the subject is interesting to me and 
I have tried to develop a few thoughts that might serve to improve 
your “prospects and possibilities” which are surely just what you 
choose to make them. 

You have a very broad field. You are producing one of the primary 
necessities of man, while located in the center of your raw materia! in 
a progressive young country, and there is no reason to believe that the 
world will not always afford a market for your production. Your work 
is extremely interesting; there is life in it, and no reason exists for your 
not being happy if you handle yourselves correctly. 

This is not always true of your president. He is bumped about in 
market and financial conditions beyond his control and he may at times 
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pass a little bad humor down the line. Stick to him but don’t fight 
back. I have been all through the road from the hopper feeder up 
through second hand, overseer of carding, master mechanic, and was a 
superintendent for eighteen years. When I was much younger I enter- 
tained a great hope of some day being a mill president in order that I 
might kick some superintendent. But the trouble is, | was a superin- 
tendent so long I acquired a lot of sympathy for him and also for his 
overseers. I can surely say, however, that making cloth or yarn is a 
much easier task than making money. You are handling mechanics 
and materials which always give you a definite known reaction and in 
the case of your labor you can, after sufficient experience, predetermine 
reactions; but your president is handling a handful of unknown quanti- 
ties all the time and is continually being slapped in the face by reac- 
tions that no man could possibly predetermine. 

I used to wonder why so many of these big men in industry are 
“hard-boiled.” As I get nearer to them it is easily understood. To hard 
boil an egg you place it in boiling water just five minutes. These 
“birds” are in hot water half of their time! They become hard-boiled 
in spite of their efforts to keep soft. 


President Chapman: We want to thank you for coming over, 
and I think we are of one accord in believing, whether we prac- 
tice it or not, that we ought to be training somebody around our 
plants to take our places, and, if we don’t help to lift the man 
from beneath us, we are in mighty bad shape. 


We will now have the report of the Resolutions Committee. 


The following report was presented by Mr. Robert W. Phil- 
lip, of Atlanta, Ga.: 


Resolutions 


Whereas, This Convention has been one of the most profitable and 
interesting meetings conducted by this Assvciation; and 

Whereas, We realize that this result has been due in large measure 
to our Augusta hosts, the speakers al.our sessions, and to the arrange- 
ment of the program; 

Eherefore be it resolved, By the Southern Textile Association, in 
convention assembled at the Hotel Richmond, Augusta, Ga., on this the 
{3th day of October, 1923, that the thanks and deep appreciation of the 
body be hereby extended to all those who have contributed to the 
success of this meeting; | 

And be it further resolved, That especial thanks be extended to Mr. 
Jucob Phinizy, the managements of the Augusta Factory, the Sibley 
Manufacturing Company, the Enterprise Manufacturing Company, and 
the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, ,and to Mr. George A. Frank- 
lin,, Chairman of the Augusta Entertainment Committee, and his fellow 
committeemen—Mr. G. H. Leitner, Mr. 8. Wiseman, and Mr. A. P. Hurt— 
for the splendid barbecue tendered our members on Friday, October 


‘42th, al Carmichael’s Club, and for their further diligent and effective 


efforts to provide further entertainment for our members. 

And be it further resolved, That especial thanks be extended to 
Judge A. L. Franklin, of the Superior Court; to Mr. A. B. Carter, of 
Gastonia; to Mr. J. W. Hames, of Atlanta; to Mr. O. D. Grimes, of Mil- 
stead; to Mr. W. H. Gibson, Jr., of Union; to Mr. G. W. Hamilton, of 
Dalton; to Mr. G. A, Franklin, of Augusta; to Mr. J. I. Howard, of. 
Charlotte; to Mr. Chessley B. Howard, of Atlanta; to Mr. R. W. Arring- 
ton, of Greenville; to Miss Katharine Dezier, of Gainesville; to Mr. 
George 5. Harris, of Atlanta; and to Mr. Marshall Dilling, of Gastonia, 
for their respective help and assistance by means of reports and 
addresses in making the meeting programs of great profit and the 
entire meeting an interesting affair. 

The following additional resolutions were offered by the Committee: 

Whereas. This Association desires to see the fullest measure of 
education in all lines offered to the boys in the cotton mill villages; and 

Whereas, the recentiy incorporated Textile Students’ Loan Fund, 
Inc., seems to offer to the mill. boy the opportunity to secure additional 
school or college education; 

Now, therefore be it resolved, That the Southern Textile Association 
g0 On record as approving the organization and purpose of the Textile 
Students’ Loan Fund, Ine. : 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT W. PHILLIP (Ga.) 
D. W. SAYNE (S. C.) 
| | DAVID CLARK (N. C.) 

Mr. A. B. Carter (Gastonia, N. C.): I move that the Resolu- 
tions just read be adopted. 

This motion was seconded and carried. : | 

Mr. David Clark (Charlotte): In consideration of the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Jacob Phinizy, I move that he be added to our Hon- 
orary membership. | 

This motion was seconded by Mr. A. B. Carter and carried. 

President Chapman: I would like to announce that early in 
December—the date will be announced later—the Carders Di- 
vision will meet in Charlotte. We want all you carders to get 
loaded, and all you superintendents to be there. Charlotte 
knows how to put on a good meeting. 

Is there any other business to come before this meeting? If 
not, a motion to adjourn is in order. 


Mr. A. B. Carter (Gastonia, N. C.): I move we adjourn. 


This motion was seconded and carried, and the meeting at the 
hour of 12:10 P. M. was adjourned. 
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CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 
PLATEN 50 x 36 
This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
platen 50 x 36 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. 
| Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
| capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 

Will develop pressure equal to toggle or hydraulic pres- 
sure rated at 150 tons pressure. Ample for Export or 
domestic baling for most mills or for compressing ging- 
hams, etc. | 
Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. 

The press is very fast, platen travel approximately eight 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 

The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 
none, sold at anywhere near the price at which the press © 
is offered. 


The press is right. The price is right. 

One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released.. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 

| Twenty-five years of experience in building Baling 
| Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 
trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 


For particulars write 


| ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Dept. 8. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Among Those Present 


The following are those who reg- 
istered at the Augusta meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association: 


Alexander, J. C., Salesman, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Greenville, 
S. 


- Alford, N. H., Supt., Installation, 
Barber-Colman Co., Greenville, 
C! 

Allen, Chas. R., “Tallofat,”’ Charles- 
ton, 8S. C. 


Allen, Jas. B., Southern Belting Co.., 


Atlanta, Ga. | 
Almand, J. Hudson, Salesman, Pen- 
ick & Ford, Atlanta, Ga. 
Anderson, €.:C., Salesman, 

Bros., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Anderson, E. H., O-Spinning, Con- 
solidated Textile Corp.. 
ette, Ga. 

Anderson, J. D., Lanett Cotton Mill, 
Lanett, Ala. 

Andrews, L. V., Supt., Martel Mills, 
Lexington, S. C. 

Armitage, Harold, Sales Engineer, 
Universal Winding Co. Charlotte, 
N: G. 

Armstrong, J. F., Asst. Supt., 

Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N., C. 

Arrington, R. W., Supt., 
Bleachery, Greenville, 8. C. 

Arnold, L. L., Editor, Cotton, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Bachman, John §., Supt. 
Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


Norris 


Efird 


Union 


Anchor 


Lafay- 


Badger, J. N., Supt., Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, ’S. C. 


Bahan, Geo. F., Rep., Emmons Loom 
Harness and J. H. Williams Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Bahan, Wm. H., Salesman, Bahan 
Textile Machinery Co., Greenville, 
| 

Baldwin, Ernest L., Ulmer Leather 
Co., Norwich, Conn. 

Barksdale, J. M., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Barnes, B. F., Jr., A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Bates, J. M., O-Cloth Room, Monarch 
Mills, Union, 8. GC. 


Norris Bros., 


Beacham, J. D., Supt., Chiquola Mfg. 


Co., Honea Path, 8. C. 

Bell, J. F., Overseer, Graniteville 
Mfg. Co., Graniteville, 8. C. 

Bell, J. B., O-Weaving, Pelzer Mfg. 
Co., Pelzer, 8S. C. 

Bradford, H. H., Weaver, Grendel 
Mill No. 1, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Brotherton, Jas., Salesman, Lombard 
Iron Works, Augusta, Ga. 

Brown, C. R., Supt., American Tex- 
tile Co., Atco, Ga. 

Brown, J. E., O-Cloth Room, Enter- 
prise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Carter, A. B., Southern Agt., Vietor 
Ring Traveler Co.; Gastonia, N. C. 

Carter, John, Overseer Spinning, 
Abbeville, S. C. | 

Carter, O., O-Spinning, Anderson 
Cotton Mill, Anderson, 8. C, 


JAMES A. CHAPMAN, JR. 
President Southern Textile Association 
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Tallow, 
Lancashire Acme Size, 
Ready-made Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, 3 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. — 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS -— 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
a), best materials used in their manufacture, 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co vil 


Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N, Y. 


STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, S. C. 
HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


rALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, 


Waxes, 


Offices: 110 East 42nd S$t., New York, N. 


P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Glues, 
Finishing Pastes, 


Gum Arabol, 
Soaps, Glycerine, 
Dextrines, China 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Cato, A. E.., O-Spinning, Sutherland 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Chandler, €. B., Supt., Gaffney Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 
Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., 
Mills, Inman, 8. C. 


Clark, C. C., Salesman, Seydel Chem- 
ical ‘Co., Spartanburg, C. 

Clark, David, Managing Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Clark, F. J., Supt., Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, 8S. C. 


Cobb, F. C., Agent, Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. 


Colbert, L. B., Trion Co., Trion, Ga. 

Collins, T. C., Spinner, Brandon 
Mills, Greenville, C. 

Copeland, H. P., Carder, Gamper- 
down Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Cox, H, E., O-Carding, Grendel Mill, 
Greenwood, 8. C. 

Davis, A., Supt., 
Augusta, Ga. 

Davis, C. B., O-Weaving, Jackson 
Mills, Iva, 8S. C. 

Davis, W. F., Supt., Brandon. Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Dean, Geo. A., Salesman, A. E. Sta- 

Jey Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Denny, D. W., Overseer, Graniteville 
Mfg. Co., Vaucluse, 8. C. 

Desmond, 8S. P., V., Salesman, Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Digby, T. J., Supt., Oakland Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, S. C. | 

Dill, G. P.. Weaver, Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt, A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Go., Gastonia, N. C. 
Doggett, Chas. S., Director Textile 

Dept., Clemson College, S. C. 


Supt., Inman 


Sutherland Mills, 


Dorn, J. T., O-Cloth Room, Green- 
wood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 
S. C. 

Dozier, Katharine, Supt. Schools, 


Pacolet Mfg. .Co., Gainesville, Ga. 
Dunn, |. N., Mgr. and Supt., Santee 
Mills, Bamberg, 8. C. 
Eaton, Robert K., Prof. Weaving and 
Designing, Clemson College, §. C. 
Ellis, J. H., O-Spinning, Jackson 
Mills, Iva, 8S. C. 


Epps, W. H., Supt., ronerape Mills, 
Jefferson, Ga. 

Ergle, F. A., O-Carding, 
Mills, Edgefield, S. C. 
Escott, G. S., Associate Mger., Amer- 
ican Wool & Cot. Reporter, Co- 

lumbia, 8. C. 


Fairbanks, E. A., Salesman, Drake 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Farr, §. O-Weaving, 
Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 

Federline, J. R., O-Spinning, Belton 
Mills, Belton, 8S. C. 

Ferris, F. B., V.-Pres., Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Fowler, W. W., Salesman, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Franklin, G. A., Supt., Sibley Mills, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Franklin, Jerome A., O-Dyeing, Sib- 
ley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Franklin, R. O-Spinning, Edge- 
field, S. C. 

Gilmore, W. C., Designer, Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Gossett, J. H., O-Weaving, Anderson 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8S. 

Graves, John L., Sales Agt., Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Greenville, 8. C. 

Graybill, L. A., Jr., Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., Cumberland, Md. 

Greer, Jas. A., Southern Megr., Amer- 
ican Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
Greenville, C. 

Greson, J. L., Spinner, Augusta Fac- 
tory, Augusta, Ga. 
Grimes, M. T., Supt., 

Anderson, 8. C. 

Grimes, Oscar D., Supt., 
Mfg. Co., Milstead, Ga. 

Hamby, G. B., O-Weaving, Abbeville 
Cotton Mills, Abbeville, §. C. 

Hames, J. W., Supt., Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond, W. E., Lancaster, 

Hamrick, €. G., Overseer, 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 

Hardy, W. C., Carder, 
Mills, Berryton, Ga. 

Harriss, Arthur W., Treas., Atlanta 
Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Haskins, L. L., Dist. Sales Mer., E. F. 
Houghton & Go., Greenville, S. C. 


Addison 


Santee 


Gluck Mills; 


Milstead 


S. C. 
Pacific 


Berryton 


Humphries, 


Hean, Frank R., Diamond State 
Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


Herrick, C. E., Salesman, A. B. Car- 
ter, Inec., Gastonia, N. C. 


Higginbotham, Salesman, N. Y. & N. 
J. Lubricant Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hightower, T. A., Supt., Addison 
Mills, Edgefield, S. C. 

Holland, R: G., Weaver, Consolidat- 
ed Textile Corp., Shelby, N. C. 

Horner, J. W., Salesman, Jos. Sykes 
Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 

Howard, J. I., Scott, Charnley & Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Howard, Edwin, Southern Agt., 
son Machine Works, 

Howarth, John H., Asst. Supt., La- 
nett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga. 

Howell, J. E., Supt., Washington 
Mfg. Co., Tennille, Ga. 

Hull, John E., Megr., Victor Ring 
Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 

John E., Salesman, 
Dary Ring Traveler Co., Green- 
ville, S. 

ller, Claude B., Salesman, Keever 
Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Iler, J. G., Salesman, Crandall Pack- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Jackson, E. L., Supt., Athens Mfg. 
Co. No. 1, Athens, Ga. 

Jackson, Frederick, Southern Agt., 
Universal Winding Co., Charlotte, 
N. G. 

Jackson, J. A., O-Cloth Room, Bran- 
don Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Jackson, T. S., Sales Eng., S. K. F. 
Industries,. Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Jones, W. O-Weaving, Monaghan 
Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Keller, J. C., Night Supt., Williams- 
ton Mills, Williamston, 8. C. 

Kelley, Wm., Jr. “Tallofat,” 
leston, S. C. 

Kendrick, W. M., 

- Harris Oil Co., 

Kennedy, W. 


Ma- 
Greenville, 


Char- 
Salesman, A. W. 
Mayfield, Ga. 


A., Southern Rep., Root 


Co., and Fletcher Works, Char- 
lotte, N. C. | 
Kimball, Irving, Southern Megr., 
Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Land, Oliver B., Rep., U. S. Ring 


Traveler Co., Athens, Ga. 


Lang, E., Mer., U. S. Oil Co.. Atlanta, 
(ra. 


LeClair, Emile, Salesman, Atlanta 
Harness & Reed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Littlefield, J. W., Eng. Salesman, 
Texas Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Lucius, John T., Salesman, Carolina 
specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lynch, Lewis R., Salesman, Lom- 
bard Iron Works, Augusta, Ga. 


Lyons, J. A., Supt., Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, §. 
McNeil, T. M., Supt., 

Union, §S. C. 

Magarahan, J. C., Cost Accountant. 
Grantville & Augusta Mills, Au- — 
gusta, Ga. 

Maigatter, C. D., Salesman, United 
Chemical Products Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Maxwell, Jas. H., Sou. Agt., 
Starch Co., Greenville, 


Monarch Mills, 


Keever 


Mayo, P. B., Sales Mer., Parks-Cra- 
mer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mears, J. Wheeler, Sr., Supt., Mon- 


roe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 

Melchor, Guy L., Salesman, Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mitchell, Jas. B., Belton Mills, Bel-- 
ton, 8. C. 

Monty, Wm. H., Pres. 
Southern Spindle & 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Morgan, M. C., Asst. Weaver, Lanett 
€otton Mills, Lanett, Ala. 

Morris, W. A., Asst. Supt., 
Mfg. Co., Newry, §. C. 

Morrison, Guy L., Sou. Rep., Penick 
& Ford, Greenville, S. C. 

Mullen, T. W., Supt., Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary, N. C. 


and Treas.., 
Flyer Co., 


Courtnay 


New, A. G, Southern Sales Agt., 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Greenville, 
C. 

Newsom, James, Mgr. and Supt., 


Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
Nichols, J. H., O-Spinning Room, 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. 6. 
North, Frank G., Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Norris, J. A. O-Spinning, Pelzer, 
S. 


Oates, C. L., Traveling Salesman, 


DAVID M. BROWN 


President 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


‘““HIGH GRADE”’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Cerrespendence Solicited 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


Catalog on Request 
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PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 
MYLES SALT CO., LTD. New Orleans, U. S. A. 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewerage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


There is never a day in our factory that 
we are not experimenting with and testing 
stocks and-designs to give the Cotton Mills 
of the South Better, more efficient and prac- | 
tical Brushes, | | 


“Perkins Practical’ Brushes are imitated, 
but never duplicated. Their quality is guar- 
anteed without reservation. 


Any Brush we make must satisfy its user 
or we are not satisfied with its quality. 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


Every ‘Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 


QA Brush for covery Jextile Need 


| 
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Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. G. 

Oliphant, A. D., Sou. Mer., 
World, Greenville, S. C. 
Ott, Lloyd, Carder, Graniteville Mfg. 

Co., Graniteville, S. C. 

Ousley, Matt, Sou. Rep., U. S. Bobbin 
and Shuttle Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Peasley, Chas. D. Rep., National 

Ring Traveler Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
Perkins, T. C., Pres. and Treas., At- 
lanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Perry, Hext M., Dis. Sales Agt., 
troit Graphite Co., Greenville, 
Phillips, J. I 


Textile 


De- 
S.-C. 


letin, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phillips, W. L., Supt. Social Circle 


Cotton Mill, Social Cirele, Ga. 
Philip, Robert W., Associate Editor, 


Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Platt, J. Supt. Calhoun Yarn 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga, 

Poole, D. F., O-Weaving, Dunean 


Mills, Greenville, S. €. 


A. B. CARTER 
Sec. Southern Textile Association 


Pooie, D. F., Jr., Greenville, 8. C. 
Pool, O. R. §&. Salesman, Fafnir 


Bearing Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Walter B., Sou. Agt., Joseph 
Sykes Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Proctor, B., Master Mechanic, Couch 
Mill, Thomson, Ga. 

Redd, R. J., Carder, Augusta Factory, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Rikard, Chas. E., O-Cloth Room, 
Oakland Mill, Newberry, §&. C. 

Roberts, J. S., Georgia Webbing Co., 


Columbus, Ga. 

Rogers, H. O., Supt., Hartwell Mill, 
Hartwell, Ga. 

Roper, A. W., Carder and Spinner, 


THREE—Among Those Present 


Couch Mill, Thomson, Ga. 
Rowell, J. Kirk, 544 Atlanta Trust 
. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Runge,’ H. E., Salesman, Draper 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Senn, G. E., Master Mechanic, 
iteville Mfg. Co., Vaucluse, 8. C, 
Sharp, J. D., O-Weaving, Addison 
Mills, Edgefield, S. C. 

Shell, E. S., Salesman, Chicago Fuse 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sheridan, E. L., Carder and Spinner, 
Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 

Shull, W. G. Salesman, Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Singleton, Russell A., Salesman, Ar- 
nold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Sloan, 5. M., Sou. Rep, American 
Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C. 

Smith, P. A., Supt. Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, 8. C, 
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Smith, O. W., Spinner, Trion Co., 
Trion, Ga. 

Snipes, T. €., O-Weaving, Pelzer 
Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 8. C. 

Snow, Geo. B., Salesman, Atlanta 
Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Spain, Chas. G., Salesman, J. B. Ford 
Co., Wy randotte: Mich. 


Spencer, J. H., Barber-Colman Co., 
Greenville, C. 

Starnes, B. O., Master Mechanic, 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Shel- 
by, N. C. 

Strange, A. E., O-Spinning, Berry- 
ton Mills, Berryton, Ga. 

Stribling, J. W., Supt., Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, 8S. C, 
Tallent, W. O., Supt. 
Mill, Macon, Ga. 
Telford, J. A., Master Mechanic, 

Jackson Mills, Iva, 8. C€. 

Thomas, 8S. E., Salesman, Seydel 
Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Thomason, L. W., Sou. Agt., N. Y. & 
J, Lubricant Co., Charlotte, 

N. C. 

Thomason, Falls L., Salesman, N. 
& N. 
5. C. 

Thomason, W. R., Supt., Palmetto 
Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 

Thompson, J. T., Oakland Mill, New- 
berry, 8. C. 

Tice, Jas. E., Sou. Rep., W. 
eourt. & Co., Greenville, 

Tobey, Geo. A., Supt., 


Adams Cotton 


¥. 
J. Lubrieant Co. Greenville, 


F. Fan- 
G. 
Athens Mfg. 


Co., Athens, Ga. 
Touchstone, 8. G., O-Carding, Pa- 
cific Mills, Columbia; S. C. 
Tousignant, Arthur, Asst. Supt., 


Aiken and Seminole Mills, Bath, 
Tucker, M. B., Office Mer., 
Mills, Edgefield, S. C. 
Van Zandt, Harold, Salesman, 
Products Refining Co., 


Addison 


Corn 
Greenville, 


C. 

Waits, E. G., O-Carding, Oakland 
Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 

Waits, W. K., Spinner, 


Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Wall, W. E.. Weaver, Graniteville 
Mfg. Co., Warrenville, 8. C. 

Wallace, C. N., Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. 

Warren, C. H., Draper Corp., 
lanta, Ga. 

Watson, Geo. W., Salesman, United 
Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Westmoreland, P. C., Salesman, J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

White, John T., O-Slashing, Lanett 
Mills, Lanett, Ala. 


At- 


Whitehead, H. B., O-Carding, Gran- 


iteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, S. C. 
Williams, W. B., O-Weaving, Amer- 
ican Spinning Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Williamson, J. €., Salesman, Ba- 
han Textile Machy. Co. Green- 
Ville, .S. 
Williamson, J. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Wood, W. E., Supt., Grendel 
No. 1, Greemwood, 8. C. 
Wooten, L. E., V.-Pres., Lestershire 
Spool & Mfg. Co. Charlotte, N. C. 
Young, W. R., Carder, Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, C.. 


C.. Salesman, Ba- 


Mill 


Stee! Heddle Company contracts for 
New Building. 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and Greenville, 
5. C., have awarded contract to W. 
M. Welch, of Greenville, for the 
construction of their Greenville 
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plant. The building will be 160x120 
feet, two stories and basement, rein- 
forced construction with brick 
faced panels. The product of the 
Greenville plant will be reeds, loom 
harness, drop wires and leno doups. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. 
C., are the engineers. 


483,852 Bales Cotton Used in 
September.. 


Washington, Oct. 13—Cotton con- 
sumed during September totalled 
483,852 bales of lint and 49,587 of 
-linters,. compared with 491,604 of 
lint and 47,998 of linters in August 
this year and 494,013 of lint and 61,- 


Joseph L. Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


T.E.DAVIS 
COTTON 
DAVIS, OKLA. 


URES 
ICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY) 


Some 
Recommendations 


PAOLA COTTON MILLS 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


We have used some 25 barrels 
of MI CLEANSER on our Mill 
Floors. 

And we must state that the 
results have been entirely 
SATISFACTORY. 
In fact, your 
PREFERABLE to 
scrubbing-powder 
USED. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 


Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 


product is 
any other 
we have 
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year, the census bureau announced 
today. | 

Cotton on hand September 30 in 
consuming establishments totalled 
773.173 bales of lint and 92,819 of 
linters, compared with 806,671 of lint 
and 106,036 of linters on August 34 
this year and 1,065,816 of lint and 
97,786 of linters on September 30 
last year. 

Cotton on hand September 30 in 
public storage and at compresses 
totalled 2,147,830 bales of lint and 
22197 of linters compared with 1,- 
179,204 of lint and 24,832 of linters 
on August 31 this year and 3,217,939 
of lint and 21,592 of linters on Sep- 
tember 30 last year. Imports during 
September totals 6,608 bales, com- 
pared with 3,230 this year and 5,042 
in September last year. Exports to- 
talled 689,435 bales, including 3,742 
bales of linters, compared with 244,- 
415, including 3,825 of linters in 
August this year and 368,390, includ- 
ing 2,902 of linters in September last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active 
September totalled 33,929,855 com- 
pared with 33,708,667 in August this 
year and 33,316,444 in September last 
year. 

Statistics 
States follow: 

Consumed during September, 327,- 
441 bales, compared with 329,162 in 
August this vear and 326,592 in Sep- 
tember last year. . 

Cotton on hands September 30, in 
consuming establishments, totalled 
374,507 bales compared with 339,380, 
on August 31 this year and ‘517,624 
on September 30 last year. , . 

Cotton on hand September 30, in 
public storage and af 
totalled 2,025,609 bales, compared 
with 1,038,462 on August 31 this year 
and 3,000,362 on September 30 last 
year. 


for cotton 


First Outline of Convention Pro- 
gram. 


The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, which is to hold 
its fall meeting at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel in Boston on October 31 and 
November 1, is arranging for four 
business sessions, as well as a caba- 
ret supper and dance which the 
ladies will manage the first evening, 


ing. 

The opening session on Wednes- 
day morning, October 31, will be 
devoted largely to reports of ofli- 
cers. At the afternoon gathering on 
the first day there will be a session 


on. practical industrial relations. 
During the afternoon the papers 
will include one on “Pulverized 


Coal,” a subject new to many. The 
cabaret supper and dance will take 
place at 7:30 p. m. 

The general topic of the morning 
session on the. second day will be 
“The Development of Cotton Fab- 
rics.’ There will be a discussion on 
design, manufacture and distdibu- 
tion. The afternoon session on the 
second day will be of a technical 
nature. The topics will include “A 
Century of Progress in Cotton Man- 
ufacture,” “Artificial Silk and Its 
Possibilities in the Cotton Industry,” 
and “Methods of Handling Artificial 
Silk.” A banquet that evening will 
close the convention. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY. 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


during 


growing | 


J. C. Norfleet, Jr., Pres. Allan W. Leftwich, Vice-Pres. 
D. C. Groves, Secy. & Treas. 


Norfleet, Leftwich & Co., Inc. 


Cotton 


109 S. Front Street 
Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


We handle all American Growths 
Also China Smooth Cotton 
LOW GRADES OUR SPECIALTY 


compresses 


NEWTON WOOLEN MILLS 


will he sold at Receiver’s Sale, at Court House door, Newton, 
North Carolina, October 22nd, 1923. 


This sale embraces the buildings, equipment and machin- 
ery and five acres of ground on C. & N. W. Railroad. Build- 
‘Ings were erected and plant equipped in 1920. 


Full particulars as to the equipment of the mill and other 
details can be obtained by writing 


JULIAN G. ROBERTS 
211-15 Law Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


} and a banquet on the second even- | 


Moreland Size 


*‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


| J. T. MORELAND, President 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Answer From Secretary Davis. 


(Continued from Page 22d) 
children under 14 years of age. The 
conditions under which children are 
employed from 14 to 16, and even to 
18 years of age, is also a matter of 
great national importance. 

I will be glad at your convenience 
to have a conference with you and 
Miss Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. This will give you an op- 
portunity to point out the specific 
points in which her statements are 
in error. 

Cordially yours, 
JAMES J. DAVIS. 
The Answer. 

We have forwarded the following 
reply to the letter from Secretary 
Davis: 

Oct. 15, 1923. 


Hon. Jas. J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. 


Dear Sir: 


Owing to my absence from Char- 
lotte I have not had-an earlier op- 
portunity of replying to yours of 
October 4th. 

As stated in my letter of protest, 
I can by comparing the statistics of 
the first quarter of this year with 
the second quarter show a 90 per 
cent decrease in the tourist business 
of Florida. | 

If any one called my attention to 
the unfairness of such a comparison 

I could say “There are the statistics, 
they speak for themselves.” 

I respectfully submit that the first 
portion of your letter is an answer 
along similar lines and there is no 
reply that I can make except to 
again assert that a department 
which would be vastly benefited by 
the transfer of the control of child 
labor from the States has a peculiar 
habit of publishing those statistics 
which.will cause the public to be- 
lieve that a Federal Child Labor 
Law is necessary. 

The census of 1920 showed that 
there was a decrease of 71 per cent 
over 1910 in the employment of 
children under 14 years of age in 
factories. 


Did the Children’s Bureau: give - 


wide publicity to that facet? They 
did not but wrote long articles at- 
tempting to discredit those statistics 
and cause the public to believe that 
there had been no decrease. Witness 
the article of Ellen Nathalie Mat- 
thews, Director Industrial Division, 
United States Children’s Bureau, In 
The Survey of September 15, 1922. 

The Children’s Bureau is fully 
aware of the fact that there has 
been a steady and marked decrease 
in child labor and that the problem 
can be handled by the several States 
but it is to their interest to cause 
the public to believe otherwise. 

l am exceeding interested in the 
fifth paragraph of your letter in 
which you assert that prompt ad- 
vantage of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was taken by North 
Carolina manufacturers to employ 
children under 10 years of age. 

[ assume that a man who occupies 
your position would not make a 
statementof that. kind.unless -he 
was in position to substantiate 
same. 
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[ therefore respectfully request 
that you imme@iately send me the 
names, places and dates of such 
employment. 


Your statement is a direct charge 
that the Welfare Department of 
North Carolina has been negligent 
in enforcing the laws of this State 
and that is a serious charge. 


The manufacturers of North Car- 
olina have no desire to employ 
young children and are. credited 
with complying with the State law. 

If there be those who are employ- 
inging children under 10 years of 
age they should be punished. 

[ gladly accept your invitation to 
meet Miss Abbott in your office if 
we are to discuss the use of selected 
statistics for the purpose of creat- 
ing public opinion. 

If the interview is to simply con- 
sist of proof that certain statistics 
exist there will be no need of my 
coming to Washington because any- 
one sufficiently interested can find 
statistics to prove either side of al- 
most any question. 

If the Children’s Bureau could 
lose sight of the patronage and 
power to be gained by robbing the 
States of their powers and a plan 
could be devised whereby they 
would co-operate with the States in 
reducing child labor much. good 
could be accomplished. 


I have as much and as deep an 
interest in the welfare of the child 
and the elimination of child labor 
as you have, but I beWeve the States 
ean handle the problem and I 


deeply resent the unfair propa- 
eanda of the Children’s Bureau, 


much of whieh is evidently put over 
without your knowledge. 
Very respectfully. 
DAVID CLARK. 


Wade Loft Building Being Filled. 


About a year ago David Clark pre- 
sented before the Rotary Club of 
Charlotte the need of loft buildings 
in Charlotte, that is, buildings in 
which small manufacturers could 
rent floor space together = with 
power, lights, water and elevator 
service, 

H. M. Wade, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club, was impressed with the 
idea and had Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. design a four-story loft building 
which is now under construction at 
the intersection of the Southern 
Railway and Sixth street. 3 

The top floor of the building has 
been leased to the U. 8. Knitting 
Company, of Pawtucket, R. LL, man- 
ufacturers of flat knit goods such as 
astrachans, stockinets, ete. 

Another floor has been rented to 
Carl Stohn, Inc., of Hyde Park, 
Mass., manufacturers of cotton and 
silk corset covers, dress trimmings, 
ete. 

The Charlotte Leather Belting 
Company will oceupy a third floor, 
moving from their present plant. 

While we had hoped that the 


Wade Loft Building would be filled 
with small weaving plants started 
by practical mill men, we are glad 
to see the present building filled. 
We are assured by Mr. Wade that 
another wing to the present building 
will be erected at an early date. 
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What We Can > 
Do For You 


Long experience has taught us how to make the best, 
most efficient and.economical Flyer Pressers. 

Their use means reduced expense and definite operation 
improvement. 


These Flyer Pressers are made of the best Norway [ron 
and are perfectly fitted before leaving our factory. You 
get the very best in Flyer Pressers at a much lower pro- 
duction cost. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Inc. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. MONTY 


W.H. HUTCHINS 
Pres. and Treas. 


V. Pres and Sec’y. 


ATLANTIC 
PATENT BLACK 
SULPHUR 
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ATLANTIC DYT STUFF CO 
Portsmouth MH. 
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German Demand at Present for 
Domestic-Made Rugs. 


Just previous to the war the de- 
mand in Germany for domestic rugs 
fell off noticeably, a preference be- 
ing shown for orientals. Since the 
war the Boucle, tapestry, velvet and 
Axminster rugs have had good sales. 
In the past two years renewed in- 
terest has also been manifested in 
plush rugs, covers and runners, in 
spite of costs and production has 
been greatly increased, Vice Consul 
Christian T. Stegar, Dresden, reports 
to the Department of Commerce. 


Conditions Worse in Breslau Textile 
District. 


The situation in the textile indus- 
try of the Breslau district is grow- 
ing less favorable. A concern in 
Petersdorf is contemplating the dis- 
charge of 60 male and 200 female 
employees, but will continue to 
work full time with the remaining 
700 workers. The output of this firm 
will be limited to the production of 
artificial silk and ribbons.—Consul 
John E. Kehl, Breslau, Germany, 
August 4. 


Ginning to September. 25 Totals 
3,215,349 Bales. 


Washington, Oct. 2—Cotton ginned 
prior to September 25 totalled 3,- 
214,394 bales, including 111,038 
round bales, compared with 3,866,398 
bales, including 76,958 round bales to 
that date last year and 2,920,392 
bales, including 70,263 round bales 
to that date in 1921,, the census bu- 
reau announced today. | 


American Egyptian cotton includ- 
ed numbered 3,622 bales, compared 
with 1,660 last year, and Sea Island 
and included numbered 23 bales, 
compared with 1,084 last year. 
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Ginnings to September 1 were 1,- 
133,880 bales, according to revised 
returns. 

Ginnings by States to September 
2) were: 

Alabama, 161,047; Arizona, 7,621; 
Arkansas, 48,733; California, 4,038; 
Florida, 4,501; Georgia, 186,579; 
Louisiana, 107,629; Mississippi, 93,- 
452: Missouri, 639; North Carolina, 


156,421; Oklahoma, 64,139; South 
Carolina, 191,086; Tennessee, 2,522; 
Texas, 2,185,219: all other States, 
1,738. 


Edenton Cotton Mill. 
22.000 spinning spindles. 
Edenton, N. C. 


Supt. 
C. 
Grover Sutton 

Twister Room Overseer 
R. W. Carden____._- Master Mechanic 


E. F. Roller Coverer 


Adams Cotton Mills. 
7,000 spinning spindles; 160 looms. 


Macon, Ga. 
W. 
W, EB. 
Weaver 
A. M. .... Cloth Room 
F. G. Master Mechanic 


Consolidated Textile Corporation. 
12,128 spinning spindles; 360 looms. 
Pelham, Ga. 


W. A. Reid... 


J. E. Hand_- Carder 
J. B. Oliver. Spinner 
O. G. Holley Cloth Room 
R. N. West... 


Lewis Mechanic 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period 0: 


Cocker and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 


Warp Splitting Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers iling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


[IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE. S. C. 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants | 


All Kinds of Raw Cotten, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Postal L. D. 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Staple Cotton 
P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
ffices: 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. : 


Greenwood, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specif- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 


rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Lergest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Siasner and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 


chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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Jett Williams A. S. Williams 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


J. E. ATKINS & CO. 
Cotton 


Arkansas Cotton a Specialty 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Little Rock, Ark. 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


S. BLUTHENTHAL & 
CO. 


Established 1865 


All Grades of Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 


Cotton Growers Assn. 
An organization of farmers who 
wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Willems 
HOPE COTTON CQ. 


Incorporated 
Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


JUNIUS JORDAN, JR. 
Cotton Shipper 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas 
Cotton. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 


Cc. C. BURROW & CO. 
Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


FRIEDMAN V. HASSON 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


C.G. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mer. Cotton Department 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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Southern Power Company Asks for 


Rate Increase 


The Southern Power Company 
has filed a petition with the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission 
asking for an increase in wholesale 
power rates from 1.25 to 1.40 cents 
per kilowatt hour. 

The petition embraces the nine 
schedules as originally fixed by the 


Corporation Commission in 1924, 
changes in only three 


of which, 
however, are requested. 

The first schedule applies to pri- 
mary power used by textile and 
flour mills consuming 100 kilowatt 
hours and over, and the schedule 
asked for is as follows: 

Kilowatt Hours per Month 

Per Kilowatt Hour 


First 50,000 1.40 cents 
Next. 50,000. 1.35 cents 
Next 50,000 1.30 cents 
Next 50,000 41.25 cents 
Next 100,000 41.20 eents 
Next 100,000 eents 
Next 100,000 440 cents 
Next 100,000. | _... 1.05 cents 
Next 100,000 and over._..1.00 cent 


“All power of the above class used 
by a customer in exxcess of the 
maximum number of kilowatt hours 
per month permitted to be used un- 
der the contract of such customer 
shall be paid for at the rate of 1.4 
cents per kilowatt hour, provided, 


however, that the company shall be 


under no obligation to furniish pow- 

er in excess of the maximum 

amount required to be furnished by 
its contract. | 
Text of Petition. 

The preamble of the petition to 
the Corporation Commission, setting 
forth the conditions under which 
the present rate was fixed by the 
commission, also digests the situa- 
tion which confronts the Southern 
Power Company by reason of the 
higher costs imposed upon it in the 
construction of additional plants 
since the date the present rate was 
fixed, and, in its entirely, is as fol- 
lows: 

“To the Honorable Corporation 
Commission of the State of North 
Carolina: | 
“The petition of the Southern 

Power Company respectfully shows: 


“That your petitioner is engaged 
in the generation, distribution and 
sale of electricity to the consuming 
public and to that end has invested 
large sums of money in the con- 
struction of hydro-electric plants 
for the generation of such electric 
power and in transmission lines and 
sub-stations for the distribution 
thereof, and in emergency steam 
plants for the generation of electric 
power for the purpose of supple- 
menting such hydro-electric plants 
and for the protection of the service 
to the consuming public, and in ap- 
pliances and apparatus necessary 
and convenient in equipping itself 
to render to the consuming public 
efficient service. 

II. 
“That on or about the tenth day 


of November, 1920, your petitioner 


filed with this commission its peti- 
tion, together with a proposed 


schedule of rates therete attached, 
praying this commission to estab- 
lish such proposed schedule of rates 
aus fuir and reasonable and that such 
schedule of rates be adopted by this 
commission and put into effect as 


the rates to be charged by your 
petitioner for the sale of electric 


power in the State of North Carolina 
and to supersede all other rates 
theretofore charged. That this com- 
mission caused a copy of said peti- 
lion and the schedule of rates 
thereto attached to be forwarded to 
each and every one of the. consum- 
ers of electric power supplied by 
your petitioner and fixed the 22nd 
day of November, 1920, as the time 
for the hearing. of said petition. 
That thereafter said petition was 
fully heard by your commission and 
those consumers of your petition 
desiring to protest were represented 
by attorneys who were accorded full 
opportunity to examine the books, 
records, plats and properties of 
your petitioner and who proceeded 
fo employ a competent and reputa- 


ble firm of aeeountants to examine 


the books and records of your peti- 
tioner. The hearing on said petition 
was had after such examination had 
heen made by auditors employed by 
attorneys for such protestants and 
evidence was offered on the part of 
your petitioner showing the cost of 
the property use and useful in sup- 
plying electric power to the cus- 
fomers of your petitioner in North 
Carolina and showing the value at 
which it had been assessed by this 
commission for taxation and show- 
ing the fair value of same at,that 
time, together with statements 
showing the cost and expense of . 
operation and other necessary costs 
in transaeting business, all of which 
more fully appear. by reference to 


‘the record of said proceeding on file 


in the office of this commission, 
reference to which is hereby had. 
That upon the close of the evidence 
offered by petitioner, the attorneys 
for the protestants offered no evi- 
dence and an adjournmént was ta- 
ken until the twelfth day of April, 
1921, in order to permit briefs to be 
filed and an argument to be had on 
that date. That the case was fully 
urgued and thereafter was rendered 
and order made by this commission 
on the eighth day of July, 1921. That 
petitioner at the time of making 
suid order was unable to supply the 
large amounts of power required in 
the territory of North Carolina 
served by it and was unable at the 
rates then in effect to enlarge its 
system so as to increase its ability 
(o afford service to those desiring 
same. That it was argued at that 
time that the costs of building were 
on «a declining seale and that the 
result would be that your petitionet 
would be enabled to enlarge its sys- 
fem and construct additional plants 
in order to more fully serve its 
present customers and others de- 
siring service, at greatly reduced 
eosts and would be able to properly 
serve the communities which it had 
undertaken to serve at a scale of 
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rates lower than those asked for. 
That as will appear from the order 
of the commission made in said pro- 
ceedings, dated July 8, 1921, the 
rates established by the commission 
were substantially lower than those 
applied for by petitioner. 

“That this commission in its order 
of July 8, 1921, said: 

“After giving careful thought to 
all the various elements we fan 
upply to them our best judgment 
and submit it to the test of experi- 
ence. If experience demonstrates 
that the sehedule of rates herein 
provided should be varied in either 
direction, either petitioner or re- 
spondents will have the opportunity 
of bringing if again in question and 
review after it has been given.a fair 
fest. The schedules herein provided 
are estimated to produce the mini- 
mum of a fair return. We have just 
begun to realize the possibilities of 
hydro-electric development in this 
State, and as a matter of sound pub- 


lic policy we are impressed with the 


necessity for such liberal regulation 
as will encourage and promote con- 
tinued and steady progress in its 
further development. The regula- 
tion of hydro-electric companies is 
subject to one limitation that does 
not apply to other forms of public 


service. They can, regulated 
against discrimination and unrea- 


sonable rates or practices, but in 
the sale of power they do not hold 
themselves out to serve all comers 
without limitation. They are selling 
a limited commodity and can only 
sell that whieh they have. No elec- 
trie power is now available in this 
State for new industries. Far re- 
moved from the coal fields, the con- 
tinued development of this cheaper 
form of power must furnish the 
foundation of further progress in 
manufacturing industries of various 
kinds and in furnishing electric 
energy for general and expanding 
publie service. If general conditions 
were other than what we find them 
today we would feel justified in giv- 
ing the petitioner in this case a 
larger share of the element of doubt 
than we have done in the rate 
schedules approved, but these rates 
represent aus great an increase, in 
our judgment, as should be made 
under present conditions, and until 
experience is conclusive of their in- 
adequacy. 

“That the rates so established by 
this commission became effective by 
the terms of said order on the first 
day of August, 1921, and. that your 
petitioner concluded to adopt the 
suggestion contained in the order of 
fhe commission and to. give the 
rates so fixed a fair trial in order to 
determine whether or not they 
would afford a reasonable return 
upon the property of the company 
devoted to the service of its eustom- 
ers in the State of North Carolina. 
That following said order of July 8, 
i921, petitioner took immediate 
steps to enlarge ifs facilities for the 
generation and distribution of elec- 
tric power and in this connection 
has caused to be constructed, at 
great cost, a large hydro-electric 
plamt at Mountain Island, the 
counties of Gaston and Mecklenburg, 
State of North Carolina, having a 
eapacity of eighty thousand (80,000) 
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horsepower, and a large hydro-elec- 
tric plant at Great Falls, South Car- 
olina, known as the “Dearborn Sta- 
tion” and having a capacity of sixty 


thousand (60,000) horsepowers and 
has erected two (2) large steam 


plants, one at Mount Holly, in the 
eounty of Gaston, and the other 
near University Station, the 
county of Orange, State of North 
Carolina, and has built numerous 
transmission and distribution lines, 
sub-stations and other aparatus and 
appliances for the transmission and 
distribution of electric power to the 
consuming public of this State. That 
all of said plants, lines and other 
appliances have been erected at 
great cost, in many instances at 
prices more than double. those at 
which plants and lines theretofore 
frected had been built, and that the 
decline in the cost of construction 
argued by the protestants at 
hearing before this commission on 
said petition has not taken place and 
retitioner is not now and has not 
been since said hearing able te con- 
sfruet tines, plants or other appar- 
nfus and appliances for the supply- 
ing of electric power at any sub- 
statttial reduction price. 
petitioner has now sold, or is under 
contract to sell, all of the power 
which will be developed at the 
aforesaid plants and is not now able 
fo supply the large existing demand 
for electric power in the portion of 
North Carolina served by your peti- 
tioner. That after an experience of 
over two (2) years with the rates 
fixed by your commission, petitioner 
his found that said rates do not 
afford if a reasonable return upon 
the fair value of its property de- 
voted fo serving its customers in 
North Carolina, and that petitioner 
is now and has for some time past 
heen unable to secure additional 
capital in order that it may further 
carry on its developments so as to 
supply the enormous demand for 
power which it has im Piedmont 
North Carolina, and petitioner for 
some time past has been unable to 
supply power, not only to new 
plants to be constructed but for 
enlargements and additions to plants 
of its present customers: 
IV. 

“That your petitioner, in its for- 
mer application to this. commission, 
presented nine (9) schedules of 
rates and this commission, in mak- 
ing its order, fixed as the schedules 
of rates to be charged for all classes 
of business nine [9) schedules, num- 
bered from one to nine, consecu- 
lively. That your petitioner desires 
fo amend Schedule No. 1 as provided 
in said order of this commission of 
July 8, 1921, so as to conform to 
Schedule No. 1 as originally applied 
for, and also to amend Schedules 
Nos. 7 and 8 in so far as they relate 
fo customers using one hundred 

100) kilowatts or over. Petitioner 
attaches. hereto a sehedule that it 
usks to be adopted by this commis- 
sion. and approved and found to be 
just and reasonable rates to be 
charged for all classes of power, and 
lo supersede all rates heretofore 
filed and fixed by this commission. 


as 


“Wherefore, your pétitioner prays ” 


this honorable commission to adopt 
and put into effect the schedules of 
rates hereto attached. 
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That 


W. M. CANTERBURY 


EXPORT COTTON DOMESTIC 
Eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas Cotton 
Main Office, 114 McKibban Building, Muskogee, Okla. 

Branch Office, Vietoria, Texas 
Shepperson 1878-81 
Meyer's 39th “Canterbury” 


James R. Taylor Phil. A. Watson 
: TAYLOR & WATSON 
Cotton 
Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


codes: Cable Address: 


Walter O. Long _ | Arthur J. Barry 
LONG & BARRY : 

: Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BASS, MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants. 


All Kinds 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CLAY W. HANCOCK & COMPANY 
Cotton 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


IRBY-CLARKE 
All Descriptions of 


Oklahoma Cotton 


Horn Rida. Oklahoma Citv 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 
All erades af Oklahoma Catton 
We huy direct from the Farmer, and would like to da a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville. Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters | 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s - 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas | 


1. Jd. CHAMBERS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Shippers_—_COT TON-_Exporters 


| Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


‘MEMPHIS - TENN. 


| 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty || 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. | 
New Orleans, La. 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 


Clarnsdale, Miss. 


COTTON 


Deita Staples and Benders Our 
Speciality 
Cable Address: “Seliers’’ 
Codes: Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
CO. 


Not Incorporated 
Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


MONTGOMERY SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton 


Extra Staples a Speciality 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Belzonia, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


 CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COT TON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch”’ 
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Williams, Smithwick & Co. 


Long Distance Phone 9940 


Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. si Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Postal Phone Local Phone 56436 

Branoh Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


COTTON YARNS. 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
. Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 
Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 


COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT MORE PRODUCTION 
| GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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—___GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


r 


W. H. BARRY 
Brazos Bottom Cotton—Cotton Merchant 
Navasota, Texas 


MANNING - GRINNAN & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY _ Handle Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. ees Louisiana Cotton. 
TTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS | 
op Corsicana, Stamford, Texas Wi G G I N & H O R N 
= North Texas Black Land Cotton 
Cotton McKinney, Texas 
Texas and Oklahoma Cotton. 
LEVERETT & MOORE 
Greenville, Texas Galveston, Texas Taylor, Texas 
All Grades Lucius Rash, President oe Brin, Vice-President 
Hillsboro -:- Texas RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
ncorporate 
New York Dallas Cotton Merchants 
MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY _ New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
—Agents— | Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. _ | | Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 
: Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio | | FRANK E. STEW ART | 
— Japan | | Cotton Merchant 
| Edw. W. Geer ‘ _ J. Hoyt Geer Paris, Texas 
& EER 
Cotton | & HARDIN 
llas, T | otton 3 
Member Dallas Cotton Cotton Association. | Members Association 
Cable Address “GEER”  P. O. Box 341 : errell, Texas 
LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. C. J. O'NEAL & CO. 
Fort Worth, Texas Cotton ; 
Cotton Merchants Merchants and Shippers 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons | Gainesville, Texas 
W. E. STAPP & CO. L. W. RUTLAND & CO 
All grades Texas Cotton Cotton 
BEST CURRENT PRICE Shipped Direct to Mills | Domestic Shippers 
San Antonio, Texas Sulphur Springs, Texas 
REYNOLDS & WHITE WILLIAM PAGEN & SON 
Texas and Oklahoma Cotton | Good Spinning Cotton 
Dallas, Texas | Sulphur Springs, Texas 
T. L. ALLEN J. H. HUTTON & CO. | LEO NEAL JAS. T. ROUNTREE & 
Cotton Shippers Cotton Colton, | CO. 
xcnange | | 
All Grades and Staples Merchants COTTON Exporters Inch Prov cng inch eight a Cotton 
Tex. All Grades Texas Staple specialty. Correspondence Invited Paris, Texas 
ranc ce: UUero, 1 CX. | Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
| H. SEAY 
Henderson Cotton Co. a Ale ROBERTS & Shippers Texas, Oklahoma 
Irregular |S. G. Tarkington & Sons and Arkansas 
otton otton otton 
Sell on Actual Samples ~ Cotton Low Grades Specialties 
Houston, Texas All oe — Terrell, Texas Greenville, Texas 
-H.SAFFOLD -RHEA & COMPANY 
a George V. Launey & Co. | Cotton 
Texas Cotton Texas Black Land Cotton 
| omestic—Expo 


McKinney, Texas 
We Ship What We Sell | 


Temple, Texas Dallas, Texas 


: 
be. pees ee 
om 
" 
@«* 
abe: 
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Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


LOUIS, MO 


OF 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, 


- Extra staples, and goad 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


from Arkansas, Okla- 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


,Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, 


JR. 
Local Phone 821 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. 
Representin 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO: 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 


MOREHEAD JONES 


Long Distance Phone 9998 


T ARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Local Phone 4480; 


J. M. Williams Agency - | B. B. JACKSON 
Bb. B. Jackson, Agent Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
Cotton Merchants 9991 COTTON 2867 
Representing 


121 Brevard Court 


Greensboro, N. C. MANNING 
L .D. 9991 


Postal Greensboro, 2867 Postal Gree 


SHEPARD W. KING. 
Dallas, Texas 


GRINNAN & CO. 


Dallas, Texas 


nsboro, Phone 2867 


William and York Wilson 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 


| Cotton 
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Goods 


New York. — Some improvement 
over the previous week was noted 
in the eotton goods markets last 
week. The stronger tone in the cot- 
ton market was favorably reflected 
in the goods markets at the middle 
of the week and some of the price 
reductions previously made were 
recovered. The improving demand 
resulted in cleaning out many odd 
lots of goods that were offered from 
second hands, most of the sales be- 
ing made at slight concessrons. 

There was a fairly good demand 
for print cloths and sheetings and 
a moderate volume of business was 
pul through. Trade was somewhat 
quieter on finished goods. Bleached 
goods were dull, Ginghams from 
Southern mills sold fairly well, but 
Eastern ginghams were dull. The 
market for cotton duck was spotty 
and irregular and mills are again in 


need of future business. Sales so 
far to the automobile trades have 
been below expectations. Percales 


were dull last week, but there was 
a moderate call for faney cottons 
for spring. The export demand for 
cotton goods continued light. 

At the end of the week, print 
cloth and sheetings has stiffened in 
price, with mills and agents refus- 
ing to bid for future business on the 
basis of market prices. Spot and 
nearby goods were -sold at prices 
slightly below what mills would 
consider for future delivery, most 
sellers wanting a premium of at 
least a quarter cent on foreign con- 
tracts. Goods in second hands 
moved well at lowest prices. 

Print cloths sold at 9% cents for 
64x60s quite freely and at the close 
954 cents was the best that mills 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 
Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Incorporated. Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, S. C. 
Durham, N. C. Greenwood, S. C. Staples a Specialty 
Cotton Brokers Codes 1878-1881 Beil Phone 61 
Charlotte Rock Hill Gastonia, N. O. 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 : 
———— GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
SANDERS, ORR & CO. COTTON 
COTTON 191% East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. 0. 
J. L. BUSSEY & CO. GRAY-BARKLEY CoO., INC. 
COTTON Staple Cottons 
Greenville, 8. O. Gastonia, N. 0. 
HAMBLEY & OO. COTTON 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Spot Cotton Brokers Staples 
SALISBURY, N. C. Lincolnton, N. C. 
—_— KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Carolina and Delta Staples COTTON 
All Kinds Short Cotton 
Lincointon, N. 6. Monroe, N. O. 


_F. L. BARRIER & CO. 


Cotton 
All Kinds of Staples and Grades 


Memphis, Tenn. 


L. R. CAMPBELL 
Cotton 
Seventeen Years In 
Durant Oklahoma 


would do. Sales of 68x72s were 
made at 11% cents. 

Sheeting business was scattered 
and generally light. Medium 
light weights were bought. Some 
second hand business was done in 
4-yard 48 squares at 11% cents. 

The week showed an active de- 
mand for ecanton mixed cotton 
crepes and these goods moved 
rather freely. Prices on 80x76 were 


quoted at 23 to 25 cents and some 


large sales were recorded. 

Some mill centers reported a bet- 
ter demand for duck on Friday and 
Saturday, but the improvement was 
not general. One large inquiry for 
several hundred thousand yards of 
heavy drills came in and there were 
also inquiries for some of the spe- 
cialties. In some quarters a_ten- 
dency to. allow concessions was 
noted and prices showed consider- 
able irregularity. 

Fall River reported a dull week 
in the print cloth market, with sales 
of about 30,000 pieces as against . 
50,000 for the previous week. There 
is further talk of curtailment and 
production is expected to take a 
considerable drop this week. Busi- 
ness last week was confined almost 
entirely to 36-inch low count goods 
for early delivery. 

Mills making tire fabrics are re- 
porting unsatisfactory conditions at 
this time, due to the uncertainties 
faced by the tire. manufacturers 
who are said to be in the worse 
position they have faced in years. 
Tire makers are taking a loss, they 
report, on every tire they make, and 
they have realized their mistake in 
cutting prices some time ago. 

Trading in most of the finished 
lines offered for spring business is 
very quiet and further curtailment 
by mills is expected unless marked 
improvement is shown soon. Sales 
are being made monthly to jobbers 
who are ordering only. in small lots. 
Specialties are more active. Flock 
dot voiles are active and sales of 
Swisses show that there is likely to 
be a continued good demand for 
sheer goods. 

10otton goods prices were quoted 
on Saturday as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 7% 
cents: 64x60s, 7% cents: 3814. inch 
64x64s, 10 cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 16% cents; 
tickings, 8-ounce, 27 cents; denims, 
23 and 24% cents; staple ginghams, 
19 cents: prints, cents, nominal: 
dress ginghams, 21% cents and 24 
cents. 


BOSTON ,MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
‘ 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 


and 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton yarn 
market was quiet throughout the 
week, Inquiries were plentiful after 
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The Yarn Market 


foo anxious for business from any 
source to advance prices at the 
present time, although the demand 


the rise in cotton and mills and from the carpet trade might be con- 
dealers believe that there is much strued-as warranting such action. 
business pending. a more settled Yarn prices were quoted as fol- 
condition in the cotton market. lows: 
Buyers are holding off the market Two- Ply Chain Warps. 
and are apparently intent on placing -----------------—-----. 
orders only when they must have 12s to 14s eer 45 a46 
yarns to fill their actual orders. The 4 
week showed only a moderate vol- 2-ply 24s _...............--.. 62 ab3 
ume of business and this amount 
was made up principally of small 2-ply 40s _.........-.--.....- 68 a68 
lots. There were a few orders of 2-ply 50s - 
from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds and 10s to 12s ___ Hioimuiton a 
thete were considered large ander 
There was a good. inquiry for 
knittine yarns but only a small 
are rather optimistic over the out- 6s at? 
look because the knitters have ger 84 
shown enough interest in the mar- 1, 3 
ket to warrant the belief that large °-P!Y --- 
yarn orders will-be necessary when 10s ingl 44 a45 
knitters are more actively engaged = 
at better prices. Several of the ws 
larger underwear mills put in in- ----- 
@uiries for large amount of coarse a... 
yarns for making cheap underwear. ~ 
It is said that yarns are sold for Single Skeins. | 
forward deliveries to a. less extent % to 
(nan for years. Buyers have 
needs, being willing to cover only 2. a... 
when they have the orders for goods 5s 
actually in hand. Southern- mills 30. 
are relatively better supplied with Frame Cones 
business then are those in this 
‘tion though also there has been -~--~- 
some imcrease in the urgency for its 
new business. Prices have shown a ----------------------- 
further decrease in prices, a soften- 55. ~~ ee 
ing in values being noted for all As a50% 
marks and qualities. 
About the only part of the cotton 30s bdl rd-__-_-...-_--_-_____._. 56 a_. 
yarn trade that is now experiencing 308 ‘Yims '-------------------- OF a6? 
any degree of business is the carpet Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
yarn division. The recent rug and 
carpet sales stimulated manufactur- 2-ply 36s 15 
ers of floor coverings to buy yarn in 
appreciabie quantities, but there 2-ply 60s ......... 2-20... 95 ag8 
has been no noticeable increase in 2-Ply 
carpet yarn quotations, notwith- ~~ Combed Peeler Cones. 
standing the business done. It would 1% -----------------------—--— oe 
appear that dealers and spinners are 14s ___--_-_.-___---_--_.___.__. 56 ab? 
16s 
208 58 ab9 
__. 59 a60 
30s 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.’ S45 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
Philadeiphie Providence Chisago Chariotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. !. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THBIR 
THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. 


J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


PRODUCT SOLD UND 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


ship coal from our own mines”’ 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Famous Sugar Creek Smokeless Minerun Coalburg Seam 
Splint Domestic Lump and Egg 
R. G. Wooldridge, Eastern Sales Agent 
501 Richmond Trust Building, Richmond, Va. 
Main Office: Mt. Hope, 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street N EW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING IN 


WHITINS VILLE. MASS. 


SPECIALISTS 


OVER TIFTY YEARS 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 


Our new indoor waste water sewage -dispos- 
al system is the last word in sanitation and 
economy. 


Write for partculars 
J. B. DAVIS 


217% 8. Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 
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COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 

| Machine Co. 

Bethayres, Pa. 


Overseers Wanted. 


Boss finisher wanted; also cloth 
room overseer, for cotton mills in 
Southern States on ginghams and 
colored fabrics. Charles P. Ray- 
mond Agency, 294 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale at Bargain for Cash. 
Machine Shop Equipment. 


One 14” swing, 4 ft. bed, Jones & 
Lamson Co. Lathe, with face 
plate and 4” jaw chuck. 

One 20” Hoefer Drill Press, com- 
bined lever and worm feed, 4” 
vise on plate. 

One E. Gould & Co., Newark, N. 
J.. Gear Cutter to include 24 
dies of different pitch, motor 
attached or belt driven. 

One Double Arbor Emery Wheel 
Stand. 

Shafting, Belting and Tools in- 
cluded in this sale. 

Address “Shop Equipment,” care 

Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—Textile Salesmen for 
South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama to handle established 
specialty as side line on commis- 
sion. Address P. O. Box 1014, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HA METZ 
One-Twenty-Rvo Hudson Street, New York City. 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chica 


Charlotte San Francisco 


We want fixer for fifty new 
Draper Model K dobby looms. 
Must be sober ‘and reliable. Su- 
perintendent, Box 668, Fayette- 
rille, N. C. 


For Quick Sale 


I ean offer eight Entwistle Beam 
Warpers used less than six 
months with 450 to 510 end, 
Porcelain Step, Adjustable Creels, 
ball bearing measuring roll. 
seven gangs No. 50 Universal 
Winders in extra good condition. 
The above machines at extra low 
price f. o. b: cars, Carolina ship- 
ping points. Address Textile Ma- 
chinery Exchange, P. 0. Box 1355, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted—One good card grind- 
er. State experience. Will pay 
right man good price. Apply Geo. 
Gilliam, Supt. Sterling Cotton 
Mills, Franklinton, N. C. 


For general overhauling on spin- 
ning and twisting. Address David 
5 Thomas, Glendale, 8. C. 


| Wanted—Man 


Improved Vobby Unain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Ovo 


Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order To-aay 


A TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected eases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to seoure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
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U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 Seay - - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


months. 


| For that silky, soft ‘‘kid glovey’’ finish on fine shirt- 
ings, sheer nainsooks, dainty organdies and voiles, on 
high grade ginghams and sateens, use 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


White goods stay white and even the most delicate shades are not 
affected by this creamy, white softener. 

A finish cannot always be judged satisfactory immediately after it 
is applied. Father Time, the most critical judge, often makes an 
adverse decision after the goods have been on the shelf a few 


Our Cream Softener J. B. is especially adjusted and standardized 
to cope with atmospheric, storage and other conditions to which 
material is subjected after finishing. 


We guarantee this softener will not cause any regrets. The first 
and last decision will be favorable. 
Allow us to send samples. 


The product will prove itself. 
Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HBADS 
SECTION BHAM HBADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
| (SPLIT AND SOLID) 
NARROW FABRIC BHAMS 
All Steel BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
| NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON - 


JACK SPOOLS 


Flat Loom _ Head Attleboro, Mass. 


Patented Feb Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, $. C. | 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 


| 
RING TRAVELER 
| 
| 
| 


Thursday, October 18, 1923. 
EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor turee months i8 $2.00 Which 
will also cover the cost of carryiug a 
emali advertisement for oue month. 

if the applicant is a subscriber tv the 
Southern ‘Textile Bulletin and His sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service o! 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
ean furnish excelient references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as. superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. S. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can gét results, either yarn or weave 
mill. Best of references. Address No. 
$807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past. rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill, Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
eost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress .No, 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mi'l men as to character and ability. 
Acdress No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be:- 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


as overseer 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ver; long experience in weaving, best 


WANT position weaving. 


Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
carder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


of references. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills, Fine  refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 


years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent’ refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


traveling salesman. Experienced mil 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle large job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results, Best 
of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 


am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. . Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3832. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 

' erences. Address No. 3833 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding. Long experience 4s 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as 


superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 


petent, reliable man who can give satis- 


faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
lon reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 38388. : 


WANT position as superintendent of 

yarn or weave mill. ng experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position. as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Firat 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Good 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 


class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No. 
3822. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handie any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest milis 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839 


¢ 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 


South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
ehange. Pxcellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


and get vperate weave mill on 


very 
satisfactory basis. 


Address No. 33843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as supecrin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No 444 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ikx- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now empioyed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No, 3864. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreiiable man who can 


handle your room on efficient and satis-. 


factory basis. 
dress No. 3855. 


Good references. Ad- 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. : 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
. sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, & 
years as carder and spinner and assist- 

ant superintendent; have held last po- 

sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

. + mill preferred. Good references. 

Address No. 3858. 


N 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No, 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent. of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods.” Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reljable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as. overseer. spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3863. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 5d, married, practical carder 
and spinner ard can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning, can give good ref- 
erences as to character and ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 

ood reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3865. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can preduce good results. Good 
references. Address No, 3868. 


39 


WAN'T] pusiliou as overseer Weaving, 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer siashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 3860 Draper loums. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave miil. i.0wW empioyed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be 


interested in buying . 

8 tock. Can furnish best of references 

rr can show results. Address No. 


WANT position as overseér weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: age 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, 


enced on plain and fine work includin 
all kinds of cotfon towels and mondiaae 


coe Good references. Address No. 
iv. 


Have 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for & years 
have good reasons for wanting to 


change. Best of refer 
ences. Address 


WANT position as supt. of or 
yarn mill, or 

carder and spinner. Now. employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881 


WANT position as carder in 
Supt, of small yarn mill: 
carder and spinned; 
and assistant supt. 
carder and assistant 
ences. 


large milli, or 
20 years as 
mostly in carding 
Now employed as 


supt. Good 
Address No. 3882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


both. Practical man of lon 
| experi- 
ence; have excellent r 
dress No. 3882 


Ad- 


WANT position aS supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show char: i 
Address No. 3883. 


WANT position as su 
practical experience 
ity and can 
3884. 


pt. of spinning mill, 
d man of good abil- 
get results. Address No. 


WANT position as s 
smal! 
large, 
cellent 


upt. and manager of 
or medium mill, or oeatene of 
g00d paying weave room. Ex- 
references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position aS master mechanic; 20 
now employed, good 
ences to show excellent - 

ord. Addrss. No. 3886 


WANT position as: carder and s r 
pinner or 
beth, or Supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


Supt.; married, 
No. $887. have family. Address 


WANT position ag spinner, whit 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man, Can come on short notice. Best 

of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now employed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish larger place. Married 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences, Address No. $890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
on product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 


employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 


edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
milis in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 2841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No. 
3842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 


emplayed as such, but want ‘etter 
Goe~ weaver es well as sue——taote 


ent 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill, 
with opportunity of investing in mill 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest small 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- . 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt., 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
good man of long experience, best of 
references. Address No 3894. 


8 
— 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine Co. 

AiR CONDITIONERS— 

The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

Link-Belt Comp 

AUTOMATIC FEED: ‘FOR COT TON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Macnine Works. 

BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

§ K. F, tndustries, 
BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 

BALLER® 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co, 

BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
3EAMING AND WARPING MACHIN 
E 


ing. 


Oraper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


HEADS 
Pressed Steel Corp. 
BEAMS (All Steel) 
Mossberg Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Co. 
BEARINGS, 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood’s, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
international Co. 
Klipstein & Co., 
National Aniline 2 Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
B8ELTING— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 
lexible Steel Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING CEMENT— 
F. Houghton and Company. 
_~TING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Coripany. 
sENCH DRAWERS, 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’r, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
J. B. Ford Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


BOBBINS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 
Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— 
wiits Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. MeCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, “Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor Iron Co 
(WATER TUBE)— 
Moor-lron Weras 
are ON M'‘NERAL 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
CALCULAT G MACK 
Monroe Calculating f . 0. 
CALENDARS 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
@. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 
8. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. — 
Whitin Machine Works. 
McClave-Brooks Company. 


CARD BANDS 
Arthur S. Brown Mfg. Co. 
~ARD CLOTHING— 
Asnworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin, Machine Works. 
JARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES. - 
Link-Belt Co. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS— 
international Chemical Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, tnc 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS - 
Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machire C p. 
CHLORIDE OF LIM 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
International Chemical Co, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING 
R. P. Swee 
CLEANING "MACHINES 
R. P. Sweene 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Altis-Chalimers 
CONDITIONING M HINES— 
American Moistening Go. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Southern Novelty Co. 
SYSTEMS— 
ee ifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Wm. & York Wlison. 
HH. H. Wolfe & Co. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Gros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Brose. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 
Rin raveler Co. 
Roy 4&4 . 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 


inc. 


Universal Windin Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 


Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arabo! ‘pe Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Kilpstein Co., A, 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, 
Wol?, Jacques & Co. 

WASTE MACHINERY— 


Inc. 


COTTON 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitir Machine orks. 
H 
Wood's, , Sons Co. 
CRANE 


CREO-PIN 
Southern Woes Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLI 


EXPERT TEXTILE MECHA 


LOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
DUFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
OOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton's, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
ORIVES, SILENT CHA 
Link- Beit Co. 
DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedaie Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Teihurst Machine Works. 
ODYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kilauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
-Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. i. du Pone de Nemours @ Co., 
Klipstein Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sor.s, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemica! Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS-- 
Huntington & Guerry. 
ic FAN§— 
-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link- Belt Cimpany. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electiic Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 
Ar MILL— 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
E NGINE RS (V NTILATING)— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
oma. (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chalmers 
ell 


Sydnor Pump 
See also Apparatus 


inc. 


J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
— See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FENCES— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES—(lIron and Wire) 
Anchor Post tron Works. 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

&. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 


— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishin 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 


. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland and Co., ay 
FLOOR CLEANERS 

International Chemical Co. 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Woed’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AND OVERHAUL- 


Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
— See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning) — 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (Incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
GATES 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEX!BLE— 
Link. Belt Company. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking ana Cut- Off)— 


GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, 6. &., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
-Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
4HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Sup ny Co. 
HARNESS TWIN 
'. Garland Mfg. Co 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HMEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Watson M Co. 
“The J. Williams Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 


ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Porks-Cramer. Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 


INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
rHeniphi'! Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & 
KNITTING NEEDLES & 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 


aa Alkall Works, tnc. 
eee & Knowles Loom Works. 
raper Corporation. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
Co 
ossber ressed Stee! Cor 
LOOM erg Pressed 
‘Mfg. Co. 
tee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKER 
Garland Mf o. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Co. 
ubricant Co. 
u Pont de Nemour 
MANGLES— 
Laundry Machinery Co. 
W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
R§— 


Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING. MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Ine. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
etallic Drawin 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
See Architects. 
av upton’s ns, . 
MILL LIGHT! 
———See Electric Lightine 
MILL SUPPLIES— ” 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
mal Mfg. Co. 
extile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 
Howland and Co., Inc. 
orne, Scrymser 
MOTORS— 
& J. Coe. 
Kllpstein, A., & Co. 
Altis-Chaimers Mfg. Ce. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


U. S. Oil Co. 
Wadsworth, Howlanu & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
E. F. Houghton and 
OPENING MACHINER 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 

3? ers & Siggers. 

ORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPING (Ouster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 

PNEUWAY CLEANER— 
R. P. Sweeny 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

POTASH SOAPS— 
International Chemical Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST [RON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PS— 


PUM 
(Boiler Feed; also gic ) 
Ailis-Chaimers. Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
QUILLERS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

PRESSES— 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassilacher. 
RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (tron) 

Anchor Post tron Works. 
ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOF ING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link- Belt 

Wood's, T- B., Sons Co. 
ROVING” CANS AND BOXES— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 

Whitin Mach_ae Works. 

Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 


S8BADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
sALT— 


Mylee Roait Comoanv. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT—. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Moseberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEWING ACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Es— 


SHELL ST'TCH MACHIN 
Merrow Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Woeoed' B., Sons Coa. 


SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. MeCausiand & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, ‘David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SHUTTLES 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Ce. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

L. S, Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

Allen, Charies R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SINGEING MACHINERY 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

Borrie, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

4. E. Staley gt Co. 

corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P,. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

4. Klipstein & Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Co. 

Besson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

Seyde! Chemica! Co., The 

U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SKEWERS— 

U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L, Darker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemica! Products Co. 
SOAP BUILDERS— 

international Chemical Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 


SPINDL 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Corporation. 
awtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
STARCH— 


——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 


Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 
John B. Youn ". 
| American Textile Banding Ce. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, Dana S.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. 


Lestershire Spoot and Manufacturing 


Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co, 


——See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 


SODA ASH— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 

L.. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS 

McClave-Brooks Com 


pa 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 


R. P. Sweeney 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 


John B. Young. 
TESTERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedaie Mf 


Co 
TESTING AP ARATUS (FABRICS) — 


Perkins, B. F., & Son, inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. 
TOOL AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION BELTS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 


Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Soutnern Novelty Conipany. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 

American Moistening Co. 
VENTILATING FANS 

5. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 

Gocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 

Drake Corporatien. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


. SEPARATORS— 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 


WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coilman Co. 


WASHING POWDERS— 


Poland Soap Works. 

International Chemical Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEE 

Lupton’s, David, s Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINE® 


' Sace Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS-.- 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques. Wolf & Cc. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Aillis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 


WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WOOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Mills. 

Pauitson, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Ce 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
50 Market Street, C. 
Griffin, Ga. Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for al! warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bolfieid Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 


formation and as to present users. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CLEANING AND 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Cnas. R., Charieston, 8. C. 
Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening Cu., Boston, Mass. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philade- 
phia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 

Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Arno.d Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. |. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. I 


Atlanta, Ga 
88 Ames Building. 


Atlanta Brush Co., 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 5. C. 
Bahnson Co., W inston- Salem, N. C. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il, 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co., 
boro, N. C.: 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. lL. 
Budd Grate Co. 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
HoH. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Greens- 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Charleston Sec urity Co., Charleston, 8S. C. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Iil. ’ 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
Collins ‘Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 5. C. 
Corn vroducts Refining Co., New York. 
Courtney Co., Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second 8t., 
Phiiade!~hia. 
Joseph hee Crucible Co., Jersey City, 

N. 


Dixon Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R. 


Draper, li Fifth St., Charlotte. 
‘Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
gx. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ti. 
Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth New 
York. 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte. Mich. 

Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 

Grant Leather Corporation. Kingsport 

Graton and Knight Mfg. Co.. Worcester, 
ass. 

Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 

Kenneth Grigg & Lincolnton. N 


ambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
awley’s Laboratories. Charlotte, N.. C. 
& Co., Inc.. 57 Worth St... New 
ork. 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hepworth John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 

St., Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. I. 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, S. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 5. C, 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, fil. 

York. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa Checimal Company, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
or 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
nlauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 

pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipst3in & Co,, A., New York. 


Edward R. Ladew 428 Broadway, New 
York. 
Goldman Cotton Co., 


Lane & Co., New York. 

Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. Y. 

Lockwood, Grcene & Co., geen Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle As Lowell, Mas 

_Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Lupton, David, Sons., ne., ‘Philadelphia. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New 
Orleans, La. 
Macrodi Fibre Co 
Marston Co., John P., 
Boston, Mass. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


ass. 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa: 


Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine ‘Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 

chard, Mass. 
J. N. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Metz & Co., H. : 132 Hudson St., New 
ork. 

Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 
wortn 4¢Z., ew York. 

Mossherg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro, 


Charlotte, 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
247 Atlantic Ave., 


— Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 


York. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, e 

N. & N. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 


way, New York. 
Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Penick and’ Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa.- 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leenard 8t.,: 


New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitcnourg, mass. 
Walter L. Parker Co., Towell, Mass. 
Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 
Falls. R. T 
B. F. Perkine and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


R. Warp Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket. R. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co,, Millbury, Maas. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 ‘Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave... New York. 

Roy & Sons Co,, B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 115 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 

Sirrine, J. B., Greenville, 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 


Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, 5. C, 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 
Atlanta, 


Stafford Co. Readville, Mass. 

Staley A. , Decatur, Ill. 

Steel Heddle Mie. Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 8. C. 

Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 

Terrell Machine 'Co., Charlotte. N. C 

Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, m. S. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N Y. 

Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Tripod Paint Co., 68 Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., 


United | Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 


U. & Babin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St., 
Providence, | 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
—V— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A., wae Del. 


Ridley Watts and Co., 44 Leonard St., 
New York. 


Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
Jd. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co., 
Wadsworth, & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, H. H.. & Co., Monroe, : 
Wolf & Jacques, Passaic, 
ons Co., Chambersburg, 


a. 

Whitin Machii.e Works, Whitinsville. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 

Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, S. C. 

Williams, Chauncey A. Manchester, N. H. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va 

B. Young, ‘Lawndale, ‘Philadelphia, 


Leiscester, Mass. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


OUR SPINNING FLANGE 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest | 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 


SINGLE OR 


NORWOOD 
Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. ©. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


COTTON MILL “HINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt.Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


| 
| 
| 


Thursday, October 18, 1923. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and siik. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 1121 Candler Bidg. 
FREDERICK JACKSON WINTHROP S. WARRE 


Betablished 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & 


BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for 
Sizing, Softening and Finishing all 
Textile Fabrics 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 
pace SODA, Solid and Flaked 
Manufacturers BLEACHING POWDER 
of LIQUID CHLORINE 


| | 


For | 
Superior Results | 
| 
“United”? Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


United CuemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, 307 Commercial National Charlotte, N. BF 


Bank Building 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


SOUTHERN TENTILE BULLETIN 


How much does your Leather 

Belting cost per year? After 
all, this 1s the real test of Quali- 
ty. If you will leave it to us 
we will furnish the belt that 
will cost less per year---over a 
period of years. 


Clean Quality. 
Trouble Free. 


Vharlotte. North (riclina 


& HANGERS 


“The ine | 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 


Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a aL that» has made 


THE Wos LINE 
SONS CO. 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
_ Greenville, 


SP. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE. BULLETIN 


Thursday, October 48, 1923. 


$73 


lf all of your cards were caulened with 
Fafnir Self Aligning Ball Bearing Boxes, 


you would obtain these results: 


Eliminate the peak starting load. 
Save power while running. 
Practically eliminate wear. 
Facilitate closer setting. 
Lubricate three times a year. 
Obtain perfect cleanliness. 
More uniform operation. 


Fafnir Self-Aligning Ball Bearing Boxes for main cylinders and 
licker-ins are simple, rugged and easy to install on your present cards. 


Let us send you a copy of our Industrial Bearings Catalogue. 


The Fafnir Bearing 
Company 


New Britain, Conn. 


Southern Representatives 
0. R. S. POOL W..S. SHAW 
Box 1375 358 So. Converse St. 
Greenville, S. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 


Typical Fafnir Main Cylinder 
Application 
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